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CONFERENCE 
RESOLUTION 

Institutions of higher education having resources 
and capabilities, both social and technological and 
which are potentially and actively of value in the 
solution of national problems, have a responsibility 
to serve the public welfare beyond on-campus teaching 
and research. To enable these resources and capabilities 
to be more effectively utilized, institutions must relate 
productively to external groups and agency organizations 
and associations to provide service. To this end, institu- 
tions of higher education, their organizations and associa- 
tions must develop effective leadership and procedures for 
themselves as well as establish effective liaison with 
external groups and agencies. The National Association of 
State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges is urged to take 
the initiative in organizing this effort. 

Unanimously endorsed by the Conference on Institutions of 
Higher Education As A Resource In The Solution Of 
National Problems 

May 10, 1972 
Washington, D.C. 



PREFACE 



This Conference Report represents a departure from tradi- 
tional Conference Proceedings. It presents in summary form 
the discussions and deliberations of the Conference with regard 
to four specific issues* 

1 . The university as a public resource— definitions and scope 

2. Internal organization of the university so that it may 
function-as-a-resource in the solution of public problems 

3. External mechanisms and .approaches for effective access 
to and utilization of the university for public problem solving 

4. Institutional and governmental policies and support neces- 
sary for the university to function in a public service role. 

Six of the papers which were prepared a a basis for Con- 
ference discussions are also included. 

This report was conceived as outlining the major ele- 
ments within each objective which must be faced if insti- 
tutions of higher education are to be able to participate 
effectively in responding to the non-campus needs and prob- 
lems of society. 

Throughout this project there was a continuing discussion 
over whether the report should be limited to stating themes 
for the future or present detailed models and programs. It 
was agreed that the report could be only advisory— a begin- 
ning, a basis for consideration and deliberation within insti- 
tutions and outside. What degree of elaboration would stimu- 
late meaningful discussion and debate without invading the 
prerogative of those who have the responsibility and authority 
to act was a major issue raised by the Conference. It is 
hoped ..di the level of specificity chosen is appropriate to 
provoke constructive discussion on and off the campuses 
without encroaching upon the role and competence of any 
relevant group or body. 

The twenty-five member National Advisory Committee to 
the Conference was actively involved in the development and 
operation of the Conference. The responsibility for this re- 
port of the Conference conclusions and summaries, however, 
IsjhaLof the staff. 

Robert N. Faiman 
Maurice E. Olivier 

University of New Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 
October, 1972 
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INTRODUCTION- 
GENESIS OF THE 
CONFERENCE 



America's institutions of higher education have made ex- 
traordinary contributions to our national life. Their scholar- 
ship has been admired throughout the world. Their research 
has been at ♦he heart of world technological development. They 
have offered millions a path toward upward mobility and have 
enabled men and women to learn and continue to grow through- 
out their lives. 



Institutions of 
higher education 
have responded to 
the needs of our 
society through 
scholarship and 
research. 



The nation's universities and colleges have responded 
to the needs of the rich and poor, the professional, the busi- 
nessman, the farmer and the industrial worker and have edu- 
cated their children. When there was need to develop new 
scientific, professional or business resporrses to fuel the 
American economy, oi^ insure national survival, our insti- 
tutions of higher education were there. 



Public serv- 
ice has 
not been 
neglected. 



Institutions of higher education of all kinds, particularly 
state and land-grant universities, have a long history of public 
service— the making available of instruction and problem- 
solving support and assistance to individuals, public agen- 
cies, governmental units, and industry— outside of on-campus 
instruction and research activities. Federal, state and local 
governments, private foundations, and industry have recog- 
nized these institutional interests and capabilities and through 
formal programs such as USOE Title l-Higher Education Act, 
the State Technical Services Act, and the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service at the federal level; through many other formal 
and informal funding arrangements at the state and local 
government levels; and through supplementation by founda- 
tion and industry monies. Federal, state and local agencies have 
called upon institutions to assist in the operation of programs 
of national import ranging from basic phy^=-^>< and social 
science research to the broad service prograr such agen- 
cies as the Law Enforcement Assistance jministration. 
Office of Economic Opportunity, Office of Education, Agency 
for International Development, Veterans Administration, the 
Departnr^ents of Interior. Commerce. Labor, Agriculture, and 
many others. 



Demands on 
our institutions 
are broader than 
ever bef ore« 



But times are changing and ever-increasing demands are 
being placed on all educational institutions. In the past the 
needs of the nation were relatively simple and clear-cut: 
the delineation of needs is far more difficult now. the pace 
of change far more swift; the range of demands much broader. 
In the next half century new stresses in terms of popula- 
tion pressures, economic growth, technical changes, and man- 
power requirements will be placed upon the nation's institu- 
tions of higher education. 

While the resources of colleges and universities have been 
recognized and utilized, most efforts have been on the basis 
of short-term, ad hoc and categorical projects, * lacking con- 
tinuity of effort and support either by the institution or by 
those looking to it for problem-solving assistance. 
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A recognition of 
the resources in 
our institutions 
forces the re- 
evaluation of the 
role of colleges 
In public service. 



A recognition that the resources now assembled in insti- 
tutions of higher education exist as a result of broad public 
support over a longj)eriod of time. If;ads to a conclusion that 
such instititions 'have' a responsibility to establish more ef- 
fectively, and on a continuing basis, a working partnership 
with the world outside the formal campus. 

A hard look at the needs and abilities of all parties involved, 
and development of definitive action guidelines for the nation's 
colleges and universities as public service resources must be 
undertaken. Confusion and apprehension can be found at all 
levels of government and in education in approaching the broad 
spectrum of national problems. 



Broad questions 
must be answered 
If institutions 
are to effectively 
reS|>'ond. 



A national con- 
ference whose 
goal was to clari* 
fy university 
public service 
roles and responses 
resulted. 



Individuals, institutions associations, and agencies of all 
types and interests have discussed the problems and con- 
sidered solutions over a long period of time These efforts have 
been focused largely on several broad questions: 
—What are the necessary and desirable changes in the con- 
tent of what institutions seek in their research and teach 
through their faculties? 
—How can we find a new balance between the reliable acqui- 
sition of knowledge and its humane use? 
—How should the total response of higher education be shored 
among public and private institutions; how can these diverse 
institutions at all levels learn better to work together for 
common purposes? 

—How can private and public colleges and universities better 
serve their states and the nation in making their resources 
available to respond to our collective public needs? 

The cumulative result of numerous discussions of these 
quest'Ciis. often with disparate conclusions, led to a Na- 
tional Conference with a broadly-based participation ranging 
from individual client to support agency, from community 
college to graduate university, from faculty member to 
president, and from town manager to governor to federal 
officials. A clarification of issues and recommendations 
which would form a basis for more effective action was 
the goal. 

Points of view represented at the Conference ranged from 
conviction that the institution is worthless for public serv- 
ice purposes, or should not get "involved", to enthusiastic 
support for the view that colleges and universities can make 
a major and effective contribution through public service 
programs. 

The National Association of State Universities and Land- 
Grant Colleges, with the support of the National Science 
Foundation, organized the Conference under the guidance 
of a broadly-based Advisory Committee. 

This report is a summary of the Conference discussions. 
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Parti 

Summary and Conclusions 



I. Institutions of Higher Education as a 
Public Resource— Definitions 

and Scope 

II. Internal Organization of the University 
for the Solution of Public Problems 

III* External Mechanisms and Approaches for Effective 

Access to and Utilization of the University for 

Public Problem Solving 
IV. Institutional and Governmental Policies and 

Support Necessary for the University to 

Function in a Public Service Role 



Recommendations 



INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
AS A PUBLIC 
RESOURCE- 
DEFINITIONS AND 
SCOPE 



The university's responsibility is changing from that of pri* 
mary emphasis on instruction and research within tho tra* 
ditional "campus** community, to one of broadened respon* 
sibility for bringing the unique resources of the university 
to bear ori major problems of the society which supports 
it. New concepts of institutions of higher learning are evolv* 
ing. There are both positive and negative reactions to these 
concepts, and dissident voices which must be answered. 
Archaic tax structures, md^nt dissent, and the inability 
of adults to understand the institutions of the present genera- 
tion all point to a crisis within the university system. A 
solulion to the disparity behveen institutions of higher ^earning 
and their environments--the essence of this crisis— can be 
found in outreach--the institution se/vinj beyond the campus. 
Outreach may be divided into two components: educational 
activity and senrice activity, the latter being divided into 
h^o more segm^^ni^s, problem*solving and program develop- 
ment and management. Within this approach a new dimen- 
sion msy be added tc higher education. 



New concepts— 
a dichotomy. 

InstituMons of 
higher education 
have l>een honored 
and supported. 



New concepts oJ institutions of higher education are 
evolving. There is. for example, society's present a<titude 
toward the university. . On the positive side, the university 
has never been more in the public or private consciousness. 
It has never received more attention, its scholars and sci- 
entists have never been more sought after, more rewarded, 
more honored. Its students have never been more numerous, 
or generally speaking, more able. Its buildings am^ other 
facilities have never been more splendid. 



But hostile 
reactions to 
institutions 
of higher learning 
have also grown. 



But. there are dissident voices also, and those voices a^e 
strong. Many reasons are advanced for a growing tide of mos- 
tility against ir^stitutions of higher education. Taxpayer re- 
bellions are springing up across the country against archaic 
tax structures, from which the largest percentage of funti^ t^oos 
to education and defense. Student dissent and even open levolt 
against *1he establishmenr have led many to fault highor 
education for failing to teach the proper moral values, respect 
for taw and order, and perpetuation of the democratic heritage. 
Many schooir* and universities of today do not resemble those 
attended by adults; they appear too lax. too progressive, too 
free, with neither direction nor discipline. Somo critics 
maintain that higher education is on the verge of. or in. a 
"crisis". 



The crisis is 
a disparity be- 
tween the in- 
stitutions and 
their environ* 
ments. 



This crisis is more subtle and less graphic than a "food crisis" 
or a "military crisis", but no less dangerous. Its nature is sug- 
gested by the words "change**, "innovation", "adaptation", "re- 
sponse", ^'delivery", and "relevance". The consequent con- 
flict—taking many forms— between institutions of higher educa- 
tion and their environments seems to be the essence of the 
crisis. 
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Four causes for 
the disparity are: 



There are specific causes for his disparity; four in par- 
ticular stand out. 



1) 



2) 



3) 



4) 



Rapid growth 
within institu- 
tions 

Scarcity of 
resources 

Institutional 
inertia 



Traditional 
attitudes of 
society 



First is the sharp increase in popular aspirations for educa- 
tion resulting in institutional growth. 



Second is the acute scarcity of resources which has con- 
strained institutions from responding more fully to new ciemands. 

Third is the inherent inertia in higher education systems, 
which has caused them to respond sluggishly in adapting their 
internal affairs to new extemal necessities, even when the 
resources have not been the main obstacle to adaptation. 

Fourth is societal inertia— the heavy weight of traditional 
attitudes, religious customs, prestige and incentive patterns, 
and institutional structures— which may block the optimum usa 
of education and educated manpower to foster national develop- 
ment. 



New expectations 
are emerging. 



Institutions must 
respond to these 
expectations by 
bringing themselves 
to the people. 



. In addition to the classic concern for acquiring a degree, 
other specific expectations from higher education are emerging. 
The increase of leisure time, the rapid acceleration of obso- 
lescence of much training in professional careers, technical 
aid to small industry, policy studies for state governments, 
the effects of automation, environmental studies, expertise 
in shaping economic policies, and reconsideration of the 
place of vvomen in our society to list only a few. combine to 
give new importance to education of many sorts. The public 
expects and demands colleges and universities to provicse 
expertise and assistance in the solution of such problems. 

Response to these cannot be the responsibility of one 
professor, one dean, a college within the system or a single 
campus. Institutions of higher education can no longer exist 
in isolation or exclusively as places where people go to 
"get an education"— they must bring themselves to the people. 



The role of the 
university as a 
public servant 
is a realistic 
one- 



Yet there is abroad in the academic land an impression that 
service as an area of university endeavor has gone the way of 
horse-age farming and the "cow-college"— on the way out and 
that colleges and universities should be concerned only with 
sophisticated intellectual pursuits. However, as Eldon L 
Johnson so accurately describes: 

There is something about this impressiorh-or perhaps it 
is a hope-which fails to measure up when put to the test. 
Every speech on the university*s role belies it. Every uni- 
versity catalog professes otherwise. Every university 
statement at legislative hearings denies it. Quite the con- 
trary, those who keep struggling to state and restate the goals 
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of higher education also /ceep struggling to reassert and re- 
vitalize and extend the service role .... Far from going the 
way of the *how-tO'farm* college, the service role is finding rig- 
orous new declarations of purpose and faith even from 
spokesmen lor the private colleges and universities. If cynic- 
ism says this is an accurate response to potential federal sup- 
port, the point is only reaffirmed— the public will be heard 
and its demands for service will be heeded, if not by one intel- 
lectual source then by another. 

In short, any institution supported by society has to be real- 
istic enough to know and understand the expectations and needs 
of that society which it purports to serve. Internally, there- 
fore, each institution must itself decide in this context on what 
to do. 



Public univer- 
sities are 
obligated to 
all who support 
them. 

Service, extension- 
OUTREACH 



A public university, especially, has an obligation to all 
citizens who support it. to say nothing of its obligation to such 
public and private groups as governments, schools, hospitals, 
and business. 

There is however, a critical problem of definition. "Service** 
is as ambguous and inconclusive a term as is the traditional 
"extension**. Neither lends itself to a brisk definition. Yet. 
each is a term heard increasingly in the deliberations of 
educators and community leaders who are concerned about the 
directions institutions of higher education are taking. What is 
being discussed is something other than the "regular** on- 
campus teaching and research functions through which insti- 
tutions of higher education meet and serve their publics— 
outreach. 



Outreach— 
education and 
service. 



An approach to institutional outreach requires an under- 
standing of the nature of this function and an identification 
of its parts. While there will be overlap, outreach may be 
divided into tv/o relatively discrete components. These are: 



A. EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITY 

This includes all varieties of formal instruction to non- 
regular students, including credit and non-credit work 
offered through a range from regular-length courses, 
short courses, seminars and special training sessions to 
small group or individual learning experiences. 

B. SERVICE ACTIVITY 

(1) Problem Solving (consulting, advising, technical or pro- 
fessional assistance). This is an institutionally organized 
effort involving individuals, groups, academic departments 
or 5^pacial centers, units or consortiums created for this 
specific purpose. (Consulting by faculty acting as. private 
individuals is not included in this.) Under this category ac- 
tivities may range from discrete specific questions to which 
an immediate answer may be given (over-simplified, one ex- 
ample would be the size of a bolt in a roof truss) to the 
study of a broad problem which results in data, information 
or recommendations from which a client group must in 
turn make decisions (such as various taxation methods 
for state governments). 
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(2) Program Development and Management. Institutions of 
higher education may also be involved in the establishment 
and/or operation of special projects or programs using 
staff or faculty expertise to carry efforts which are of value 
to segments of the governmental, public or private sector. 
In this category are USOE Title l-Higher Education Act. 
Upward Bound Projects, The University Year for Action 
Program, Head Start, State Technical Services, etc. Again, 
this may be done through individuals, regular academic 
or administrative departments, centers or ad hoc groups. 
These activities considered under this heading may be de- 
veloped in response to a formal external program or as the 
result of recognition of need by an on-campus. group. 



Outreach provides 
society with 
talents and re- 
sources of the 
institution in 
response to its 
support. 



The concept of outreach that is presented here does not di- 
minish either other university-functions or the role of such out- 
side groups as corporations, foundations, churches or govern- 
ments. But, it suggests that because institutions of higher 
education have a high concentration of specialized talent and 
intellectual power, the public is justified in demanding that 
higher education contribute in proportion to its special ability. 

If it IS agreed that institutional knowledge can be brought 
to the solution of significant national problems through ouf- 
reach, then a neglected dimension of higher education is 
brought forward for new emphasis. 
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INTERNAL ORGANI- 
ZATION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY FOR 
THE SOLUTION OF 
PUBLIC PROBLEMS 



To fulfill its outreach function institutions of higher educa- 
tion must be coordinated internally: a philosophy of '^shared 
partnership'' must be established internally as well as ex- 
ternally. Internal coordination is needed to aid outsiders who 
are unsure of how to utilize the resources available. A uni- 
versity must be aware of the risks involved in public serv- 
ice, but not recoil from them. It must, also, be aware of 
when it has or does not have resources adequate to respond 
to a request, and act accordingly. 



Internal institu- 
tional cooperation 
and coordination 
are required for 
maximum effectrve- 
ness. 



Public trust depends not just on an informed sense of the 
university's potential, but also on satisfaction received; and 
the latter depends on how the university responds— a response 
based on a coordinated effort to serve. 

The activities asstjciated with the outreach function neces- 
sitate a philosophy of "shared partnership" on many different 
levels. It requires that administrators and professors alike 
not view the university as an island of knowledge surrounded 
by a sea of ignorance but, rather, as a reservoir of compe- 
tencies capable of wide diffusion. A "shared partnership" 
philosophy requires colleges, schools, departments and indi- 
vidual professionals wlliiin the university to abandon the idea 
that they function in isolation. For effective public service, 
they must combine their resources in cooperative and inter- 
disciplinary efforts. 

Many institutions of higher education have stated their com- 
mitment to the service concept. Significant contributions have 
been made to public and private groups by individuals, depart- 
ments and specialized service agencies. However, in too 
many instances the university as a whole has responded in- 
adequately. Responses have been slow, sporadic, unorganized; 
only a few efforts h^e been made to organize a response 
mechanism to coordinate the university's outreach services. 



Fragmented efforts 
are not sufficient. 



On many campuses, centers, bureaus and institutes, spawned 
from various academic divisions, exist as isolated organiza- 
tions. They struggle, often against overwhelming odds, to launch 
university-wide projects requiring interdisciplinary coopera- 
tion, and in many instances compete with each other for 
limited resources within and without the university. 



Existing univer- 
sity functions and 
activities limit 
resources for 
change. 



One factor partly responsible for the slow pace at which the 
university adopts new practices and changes, is the inade- 
quacy of institutional energy or resources to devote to the 
"change process". The institutional struggle to maintain the 
needs of the organization as it exists, leaves little for in- 
novation. 



Outreach must 
be co-equal with 
all other institu- 
tional functions. 



Effective outreach requires a nucleus of faculty members 
dedicated to public service, competent in their areas and 
adept in offering the user something which he sees as re- 
lated to his problem. Outreach must have perceived profes- 
sional significance to the institution and its staff. It must 
supply feedback. It must be tied in with instructional and re- 
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search programs. Those participating must be accepted 
as equals in the prestige and rewards system of the univer- 
sity. This includes appropriate criteria for promotion, repre- 
sentation on policy-making bodies and other opportunities for 
equal recognition. Above all else, there must be strong ad- 
ministrative backing for the public service effort. In all 
respects, it must be recognized, supported and administered 
co-equally with the other major university functions. 



Universities should 
operate where 
competence and 
resources exist- 
but this must 
not be an excuse 
for no action. 



As a starting point, the best internal approach for insti- 
tutions of higher education is to deal with problems in which 
the goals are fairly clear, competence and knowledge are 
assured, and little controversy exists— in short, projects in 
which the prospects for success are relatively high. This 
Is not to suggest neglect of other areas. The object is to 
build confidence and develop supportive relationships. Care 
should also be taken to approach problems in the context 
in which the solutions are going to have to be implemented. 
That means full planning participation by the users, or ob- 
jects of the service, and the establishment of mutual confi- 
dence among the cooperating partners. 

Instititions of higher education must also be clearly aware 
of the risks involved in the public service role. There will be 
risks and they must in many cases be taken; knowing them is 
part of the decision. A university's concern is with knowledge 
and its uses, not with power and its use. 



Contact mechanism 
is required to 
coordinate re- 
sources and work 
with outside users. 



There is also a need for linkage arrangements or recog- 
nized internal contact points for those who want to use the re- 
sources of the university and are uncertain where to go. 
This may be as minimal as a referral office, someone who 
can take the communication and turn it over to the best source 
of help, or as highly developed as a field service system such 
as at the University of Missouri or the University of Tennes- 
see.* 

Finally, saying no to requests when the institution does not 
have the competence or the resources is as important as say- 
ing yes if the work can be effectively done. 
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See Part ll—Spec/Z/c Strategies and Mechanisms for University/industry 
Interface by John B. Sutherland and Internal Organization of the University 
for the Solution of Public Problems by A. B. BIscoe. 
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III. EXTERNAL MECHANISMS 
AND APPROACHES 
^ FOR EFFECTIVE ACCESS 
TO AND UTILIZATION 
OF THE UNIVERSITY 
FOR PUBLIC PROBLEM 
SOLVING 



A partnership involves the mutually beneficial relation- 
ship of equals. As universities must organize a focus to their 
knowledge for the benefit of external users, so must users, 
including governmental units, organize and define their prob- 
lems and establish interface mechanisms to work with uni- 
versities. Universities deal in knowledge, agencies in action. 
Both external unit and university structures must assure that 
these roles are understood and maintained. Problem definition 
and project requirements are an agency responsibility. They 
must be clearly defined and of manageable proportions. Uni- 
versities must not accept responsibility for doing for others 
what others should do for themselves. Universities must also 
recognize that they are only one resource in support of 
external units: likewise, extemal units must utilize other pri- 
vate and public sources of expertise. 



External agencies 
must also organize 
to interface with 
institutions. 



A partnership requires at least two parties, each of which 
will .benefit from the relationship. Each must be sure of both 
his special capability and his need for the other. Each should 
be able to communicate effectively with and to contribute a 
fair share toward a shared goal. As universities have 
strengths and abilities which. must be organized and struc- 
tured for public service, governmental units and private 
groups must also have organizational structures which can 
communicate with universities. As university structures must 
be able to communicate internally, the external agency must 
be able to identify its needs and be able to define these and 
translate them to the university. 



University and 
extemal unit must 
each be clearly 
aware of role and 
responsibility. 



While the university may assist in external unit problem 
definition, only the unit itself can decide what its prob- 
lems are and establish its requirements. Universities deal 
in knowledge— agenciOx^ deal in problems and are charged with 
their resolution. Agencios, no less than universities, have 
internal problems in establishing structures and procedures 
which can bring to definition specific problems for the ap- 
plication of university expertise. An agency must avoid being 
co-opted; it has a responsibility and necessity to act. When 
'*the chips are down'* only the agency faces the consequences 
of its decisions and actions. Partnership parties must be 
clearly aware of this and act accordingly. 



Problems must be 
clearly liefined 
and broken into 
manageable com- 
ponents. 



Agencies should define their problems in clear and manage- 
able terms. It is easy to be loose and broad; difficult to be con- 
cise and limited. The value of advice and assistance for the 
user is in direct proportion to the sharpness of applicability 
to the problem at issue. Unless the mechanism provides in- 
puts which can maximize the defined user interests, its value 
may be minimal or non-existent. Problems need to be broken 
down into definable components related to the user's specific 
need; university responses must be in terms of such com- 
ponents. And if for any reason in the agency's operational 
judgment (political, fiscal, etc.) the outside assistance is 
deemed inappropriate for implementation, the university must 
understand and accept. 
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University must As universities may be tempted to assume omnipotence in 

not do the user*s recommending ideal solutions, agencies may ask for counsel 

work. on problems which are highly controversial and for answers 

which only the agency itself can give. Universities may pro- 
perly indicate the probable consequences of alternative poli- 
cies. They should not be asked to accept, nor can they ac- 
cept, responsibility for making or recommending decisions 
which clearly are the function of the agency requesting assist- 
ance. 



Universities are Agencies must also utilize other existing sources of as- 

only one resource, sistance. Governmental and private agencies of many kinds 

exist, and if they are not more relevant than university 
resources in particular cases, they may be essential sup- 
plements. Coordination and integration of these several 
sources is a responsibility of the using agency although the 
university may help. The university is a resource, not 
the resource. It is one of several and should not be as- 
signed—or assume— sole-source capability. 
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IV. INSTITUTIONAL Recognition of institutional capabilities for public service 

AND GOVERNMENTAL must be accompanied by allocation of institutional resources 
POLICIES AND SUP- and external agency support. External support must recog* 

PORT NECESSARY nize the need for both basic continuing programs and specific 

FOR THE UNiVER- project costs. Consistent, coordinated, mutually agreed poli> 

SITY TO FUNCTION cies at federal, state and local levels are critically neces* 

IN A PUBLIC sary. The costs of the solution of broad societally important 

SERVICE ROLE problems are being allocated on a broad societal base; the 

costs of university components of such solutions must be 
included and provided. 



Recognition of university capability and responsibility in a 
public service role also requires concurrent recognition of 
the need for adequate financial support for- this function. 
Institutional allocation of resources, public support through 
appropriations and user purchase of services, are neces- 
sary. The institution needs support both for maintenance of 
capability and for delivery on particular projects. 

Continuity Institutional and agency processes, to be effective, must 

is mandatory. be uninterrupted. Specialized professional personnel must be 

supported in both. A continuing basic funding of these is a 
requirement. While the direct costs of particular projects 
are obviously necessary, the supporting or overhead 
costs must "also be recognized and provided. Consistent ex- 
ternal support agency policies are of. critical importance; 
basic federal policies coordinated with state and local sources 
of support must recognize institutional obligations and needs. 
In turn, institutional procedures must recognize agency poli- 
cies and limitations. 



Public service 
requires adequate 
funding. 



Governmental 
agencies must 
provide their 
share of public 
service costs. 



Governmental agencies, in calling on universities to as- 
sist in problem-solving; and universities in responding, 
must be clearly aware of the consequences of drastic changes 
in governmental priorities. Many universities face serious 
fiscal and personnel problems because of past expansion of 
research and graduate education in areas once stressed of as 
high and continuing federal priority. As governmental *^priori- 
ties and support shifts to new areas, government must 
share responsibility foi the problems and costs of readjust- 
ment. Universities, for their part, must limit their risk- 
taking in new commitments to those which can be absorbed— 
if necessary— without jeopardizing the overall fiscal integrity 
of the institution. 

As societally related problem solving programs are agreed 
upon at the federal, state and local level, recognition of the 
university role (as well as that of other private and public 
agencies) should be built in, including adequate funding to make 
the necessary financial resources available. When universi- 
ties are called upon to provide societally relevant specific 
services in fomial education or research (and are assigned 
concurrent financial support) the basic and extraordinary costs 
of public service response must be recognized and provided. 
Federal, state and local governments must, as a basic poli- 
cy, accept and provide the monies necessary to establish 
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and maintain their share of the institutions* costs for public 
service — outreach— provided. 

Institutions of higher education can and will serve increas- 
ingly in a public service role. They are, however, required 
to be accountable for their actions and expenditures; support 
of their public service activities must be directly accepted 
and provided. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. THROUGH THE INITIATIVE OF THE NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF STATE UNIVERSITIES AND LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES, ALL HIGHER EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
ENDORSE AND ACT UPON THE FOLLOWING RESOLU- 
TION: 

Institutions of higher education having re.<tources and 
capabilities, both social and technological and which are 
potentially and actively of value in the solution of national 
problems, have a responsibility to serve the public wel- 
fare beyond on-campus teaching and research. To enable 
these resources and capabilities to be more effectively 
utilized, institutions must relate productively to external 
groups and agency organizations and associations to pro- 
vide service. To this end, institutions of higher educa- 
tion, their organizations and associations^ must develop 
effective leadership and procedures for themselves ' as 
well as establish effective liaison with external groups 
and agencies. The National Association of State Univer- 
sities and Land-Grant Colleges is urged to take the initia- 
tive in organizing this effort. 

2. THOSE PARTICIPATING IN THIS CONFERENCE AND 
OTHER INTERESTED GROUPS AND INDIVIDUALS, OR- 
GANIZE REGIONAL CONFERENCES WITH A SPECIFIC 
FOCUS ON PRACTICAL PROBLEMS AT THE REGIONAL, 
STATE, AND LOCAL LEVELS. THIS REPORT MAY SERVE 
AS A RESOURCE FOR SUCH CONFERENCES. 

A major hurdle to an effective outreach partnership 
between institutionr* of higher education and external groups 
and agencies is a lack of communication and hence of 
understanding of needs, capabilities and limitations on 
both sides. 

While the Conference ameliorated many of these diffi- 
culties for the participants, others must have similar ex- 
perience. It was felt that more individuals, institutions, 
and agencies must be involved if a broad base of ef- 
fective understanding is to be established, and if particu- 
lar institutions, agencies and external units are to devise 
effective responses to actual needs. 

3. INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION AND FEDER- 
AL, STATE AND LOCAL AGENCIES ANALYZE THEIR 
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OBJECTIVES AND NEEDS AND ESTABLISH ON-GOING 
STRUCTURES TO DEVELOP AND MAINTAIN EFFECTIVE 
PARTNERSHIP RELATIONS. 

Institutions must establish special administrative and 
academic structures and procedures for outreach and 
public service comparable to those for resident in- 
struction and research. Institutional priorities and inter- 
ests are pragmatically reflected in the level at vy^hich it 
is administered. Institutions have formal councils, deans, 
provosts, and vice presidents for instruction and re- 
search; public service and outreach must be recognized 
by similar co-equa! organizational structures. 

Governmental units and agencies— federal, state, and 
local— must also have knowledgeable administrative and 
program personnel and/or units which will define their 
problems and needs and be able to interact with educa- 
tional institution counterparts. 

Institutions and agencies— must devise structures for 
effective liaison, mutual understanding, joint planning, 
and action. Linkages are required. 

COSTS ASSOCIATED WITH OUTREACH EFFORTS MUST 
BE RECOGNIZED AND SUPPORTED. 

These costs cannot be met incidentally. Institutions 
must budget for outreach and public service efforts, 
and governmental units and agencies must be prepajod 
to defray not only direct but supporting costs. Cate- 
gorical or project grants or contracts must recognize 
not only direct costs of the activity but also the indirect 
costs of facilitation and of enhancing institutional capa- 
city to deliver. 
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PART II 

Conference discussions centered 
around a series of prepared papers. 
Six of these which offer additional 
detail and inftmnation follow. A 
description oM worlcing institutional 
organization foM)ut)lic senrice and 
outreach Is also included. 
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I 

"Higher Education and National Problem>Solving" 
by Eldon L Johnson 

"Higher Education: Modification Toward Changing 
Needs and Concerns of Society" 
by Virginia B. Smith 

"The University Interface With Societal Problems: 
Consequences and Prospects" 
by Frederick p. Thieme 

"The University and Approaches to Problems of State 
and Local Government" 
by Robert Nathans 

"Specific Strategies and Mechanisms 
for University/Industry Interface'^ 
by John B. Sutherland 

"Internal Organization of the University for the 
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by Rotiert C. Wood 
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The campus has resources. The nation obvi- 
ously has problems. Whether and how they 
are matched is the question. 

The debate is not about the components 
but about their relationship. The resources 
of the greatest campuses are overawing— li* 
braries, laboratories, museums, specialists, 
computers, experience (both firsthand and his- 
torical), skilled manpowei' in the student pipe* 
line, knowledge-in-the-making, the arts of 
scholarship, and superbly trained faculty in- 
telligence. Outside this enclave of scholars, 
in what is called "the real world," society 
is teeming with uncatalogable problems of 
people, machines, and environment in every 
conceivable mix, mesh, and mismatch. They 
are the results of applied.and misapplied know- 
ledge and will respond only to knowledge 
applied in some other way. Between university 
knowledge and national problems, what should 
the relationship become? 

The theme of this essay will be: 

1. The nature of our world is forging a 
closer university relation to problem- 
solving; therefore, the debate about "whe- 
ther** is an anachronism. 

2. While the relationship is knowledge-based, 
it now calls for something more direct than 
teaching the next generation and searching 
for what is now unknown: it calls for direct 
service in the alleviation of human prob- 
lems and, because so widely misunderstood, 
a restatement of the rationale. 

3. Difficult and even threatening problems 
arise in the relationship: but meeting and 
ameliorating, rather than longer evading, 
them is the urgent task ahead--the task not 
of whether but of how. 

Any analysis of the proper interface between 
higher education and national problems 
should begin with an awareness of the need 
for reduction to some kind of manageability, 



even if by arbitrsry means. Look at the com- 
ponents. On the educational side we find insti- 
tutions arrayed from community colleges to 
graduate schools, then the teaching-re- 
search-service triad, then both classroom 
teaching and non-traditional learning, then re- 
search ranging from bas5c to developmental, 
then disciplines as different as philosophy and 
dentistry, then an organizational spread from 
multicollege institutes to individual professors 
with personal preferences. All these have po- 
tential interfaces with literally all the problems 
of the nation, which in turn involves the inter- 
mediation of other social institutions— particu- 
larly the national government, but also other 
governments, the great corporations, and a 
host of voluntary associations. And, finally, the 
problems themselves range from the pernor- 
ent to the soluble (from what it takes for glo- 
bal survival to what is best for filling potholes 
in the streets), with particular problems spread- 
ing from the ultimate to the immediate (from 
the planet as an ecosystem to the backdoor 
garbage can as a pollutant). It soon becomes 
apparent that all this must somehow be re- 
duced to better order if there is to be a 
meaningful relationship between higher educa- 
tion and national problems. The art of selec- 
tion takes on paramount importances-selec- 
tion of problems, of educationaJ components, 
of societal counterparts, and of appropriate 
linkages. 

PRESENT AND EMERGING SITUATION 

In appraising this relationship five years ago. 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching said: "public service has become 
a large and important activity at virtually every 
university, both public and private, and at 
many colleges as well.** To appreciate what 
has become "large and important,** before 
some delimitation, it would be well simply to 
look at what universities are in fact doing in a 
spirit of public usefulness at their many inter- 
sections with non-university life. First, with or 
without conscious direction, the university 
serves its surrounding community in myriad 
ways through its corporate behavior. Next, con- 
ventional teaching can be and is made into 
public service when it offers formal courses 
off-campus, informal 'Instruction** where the 
problems are, and student internships in hospi- 
tal, ghetto, or government; hence we have con- 
tinuing education divisions and the nationwide 
network of Cooperative Extension Service. 
Also conventional research can be and is 
made into public service when it is given appli- 
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cation: hence we have engineering and agricul- 
tural experiment stations and other use-orient- 
ed laboratories. 

With much sharper focus, although often 
building on applied teaching and applied re- 
search, many direct university services are per- 
formed through multi-disciplinary institutes or 
centers concerned with urban problems, 
schools, labor relations, environmental control, 
business management, state and local govern- 
ment, and overseas activities, Vast univer- 
sity-run health complexes dispense direct pa- 
tient care and preventive community health 
services. Universities perform institutional man- 
agement of the most complex and costly type 
for atomic reactors, computors, and medical 
care. Full-fledged partnerships, sometimes 
even self-governing, are made with govern- 
ment, industry, and other educational institu- 
tions to deliver specialized kinds of public serv- 
ice. There are countless responses to the 
promptings of the federal government, which 
increasingly invites university cooperation 
through all kinds of problem-solving legisla- 
tion and through a growing number of 
tailor-made contact points, as the Cooperative 
Extension Service has always been and as 
RANN (Research Applied to National Needs) 
in the National Science Foundation is becom- 
ing. These sometimes have state and city 
counterparts. Finally, there is the whole unmea- 
surable spectrum of public service given pri- 
vately by university pe(;sonnel acting outside 
their official capacities. 

In other words, although not neatly co- 
ordinated, an immense amount of public sen/- 
ice is already being conducttKl by universities 
in response to legi.^!ative requirement, govern- 
mental contracts, private and public grants, co- 
operative agreements, and urgent public con- 
sensus. Big organizations, thousands of spe- 
cialized personnel, and money in the millions 
are already committed to this practical coup- 
ling between universities and society. Many 
state universities spend more than a tenth of 
their resources this way. Cooperative Exten- 
sion alone amounts to almost $150 million in 
federal funds annually, and the states contri- 
bute almost as much in addition. The pending 
National Science Foundation budget proposes 
that an eighth of its appropriation go to RANN 
(Research Appliel to National Neods). 
Three-quarters as much ($60 million) has been 
authorized in the Office of Education for com- 
munity service and continuing education, al- 
though never as much as $10 million has 



actually been appropriated. The National Advi- 
sory Council on Extension and Continuing 
Education has recently identified 143 federal 
programs requiring a public service input from 
higher education. One must conciude that 
while this service function does not yei take 
Ihe time and resources the university devotes 
to teaching and research, it. however iil-de- 
fined. is already a major university commit- 
ment. It also has a potential far from presently 
realized. 

The world is in the process of crowding the 
university, sometimes over campus objections, 
iiito a closer partnership. Cries of resistance 
are rising again, now that campus calm and 
brdget restraints are revealing the honestly 
preferred priorities, again revealed to be r * 
ward-looking. We are in a new cycle of "return 
in)3 to the fundamentals," of articulating what 
the university can't do instead of what it can 
do, of wanting to be let alone, of thinking that 
problem-solving is sufficiently served by edu- 
cating those who will inherit the problems. We 
are in a new cycle of quoting Alfred North 
Whitehead's plea for education "as high as art 
and as deep as philosophy** but neglecting to 
quote his other plea that **Celibacy does riot 
suit a university. It must mate with action.** 

In the absence of sympathetic external allies 
for the university, the world is likely to have its 
way— by compulsion of circumstance, by unde- 
sirable intrusion, or by the creation of intellec- 
tual institutions off the campus. Why this drive 
toward a closer societal or problem linkage 
with the university? Faced with urgent needs, 
society finds that the university has both the 
basic knowledge and the potential translators 
of such knowledge. If society wants to know 
why for policy purposes and to know how for 
follow-up, it can hardly avoid the pool of talent 
which is the university.That institution is also 
presumed to be objective: and it can, in its rela- 
tive detachment, tolerate dissent and survive 
error. As a leader in the great disciplines and 
professions, all of which have outside practi- 
tioners, the university is itself a potent sys- 
tem-maker or orch^straior of competencies in 
an age when systems and sub-systems are 
needed to bring order out of complexity. The 
university has an unbeatable "inside track** in 
many of the reouired technologies because it 
educates those who practice them. It is the 
logical helper also if the user is looking for un- 
derstanding as distinguished from action— un- 
derstanding which must precede action— since 
that is the university's universally-conceded 
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specialty. The university is also change^rient- 
ed or deveiopment-oriented. at least in its ex- 
ternal relations; hence it is responsive to our 
own so-calied developed society when it 
proves itself to be, like places we aid abroad, 
"undeveloped" wherever it encounters monu- 
mental problems. The time relationship be- 
tween knowledge and payoff is now so short- 
ened that more academic men and women 
want to be wnere the action is, to get profes- 
sional feedback from live laboratories, and to 
influence power without wielding it. Finally, 
some of the campus-based professions are 
themselves proclaiming that the neglected es- 
sence of a profession is public service. 

In other words, there are many couplings 
and many strong motivations for liaison be- 
tween universities and social probfems. or the 
personnel and ins;;!utions charged with re- 
sponsibility for solving them. That these link- 
ages are tightening, or ought to be» is und<^r- 
lined by a floou of high pronouncements and 
recommendations from public leaders and pro- 
fessional societies. In his State of the Union 
message. President Nixon said: "In reaching 
the moon, we saw what miracles American 
technology is capable of achieving. Now the 
time has come to move more deliberately to- 
ward making full use of that technology hern 
on earth, in harnessing the wonders of science 
to the service of man." 

In 1969. the National Academy of Sciences 
and the Social Science Research Council joint- 
ly reported 'ihe need to apply the. . .full rar^ge 
of sciences to the problems of our society." 
urged universities to examine new forms for 
*1he solution of persistent social problems." 
and suggested staffing with "those fully cm- 
mitted to intellectually rigorous, action-orient- 
ed, policy-related, problem-solving research." 

In the same year, the academic science arm 
of the federal government filed a report signifi- 
cantly entitled Knowledge into Action: Imorov- 
ing the Nation*s UsB of the Social Sciences. 

Sir Frederick Oamton. speaking last year for 
a working group in the British government, put 
aside the pure and applied labels and spoke of 
basic and strategic science, ''especially closely 
linked. . .with the higher educational system." 
plus a third category, "tactical science— the sci- 
ence and its application and development need- 
ed by departments of state and by indus- 
try. . .". with "practical objectives." 

Using both academic and governmental sci- 
entists, the National Academy of Sciences in 



1968 reported this lament: The capacity of 
bringing knowledge to bear on practical prob- 
lems has been given little attention. . . The em- 
phasis has been on teaching and original re- 
search. A major area of concern in the fu- 
ture. . .is the education of translators' or men 
and women who are trained in applying profes- 
sional education. . ." 

At a just-completed conference on univer- 
sities and state government problems, spon- 
sored by the Ford Foundation, one speaker 
said. The state's need from academia is for 
help in evolving problems. . . In responding ful- 
ly to this challenge, academia would also be 
helping to fr^ itself from self-generated inhibi- 
tions and self-fabricated bonds that keep it 
from achieving its own b%t potential." Two 
collaborators said, "there ) a credibility gap 
between the states and the university in the 
public service function, and to a large extent 
the burden of closing the gap rests with the 
university." 

AN OPERATIONAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
SERVICE 

All this gives point to the earlier Carnegie 
conclusion: "Thus the formulation of a satis- 
factory philosophy of public service is a task 
of the greatest urgency. It is. at the same tim3, 
one of the most difficult assignments facing 
the American university today." 

The first stumbling block to the formulation 
of a philosophy is the confusion about ter- 
minology and concepts. Without attempting to 
settle the issue generally, we can settle what is 
of special relevance for present purposes. We 
begin with traditional dogma only as a point of 
departure. The dubious doctrine of the equal 
trinity— teaching, research, and service— has 
held us in its grip long enough, with endless 
and pointless debate about preemptive pnori- 
ties. one part to the exclusion of the others. 
The last of the triad, service, can gain only 
grudging acceptance when it is forced to 
stand on its own f^t. because it is by r^sture 
dependent. instiu.^ental. and empty of iJs own 
content. It suffers from the incomparability 
which is built into the model. Professor James 
T* Bonnen of Michigan State University, who 
has spent three years studying these pheno- 
mena and will eventually have a useful volume 
on the subject, conceives of university func- 
tions in a subtly different way. He visualizes 
three capacities, like three rings--as teacher, 
as researcher, and (note the change) as a 



socially responsible organization— with the 
public service function lying only where these 
three rings overlap and interlock with a shar- 
ing of some aspects of all three character- 
istics. This matrix has the merit of showing the 
interdependence of the three parts, while aid- 
ing manageability by forcing some exclusions 
at the borders. Still another construct would 
conceive of the university as a center of learn- 
ing, with only two activities: the discovery of 
knowledge and the delivery of knowledge. In 
this model, the old ideas of teaching and serv- 
ice become much more alike— one delivering 
knowledge indirectly, one directly, one to stu- 
dents, one to clients, perhaps institutional cli- 
ents; one long-run, one immediately; one 
on-campus, one off-cam.pus. One is the short 
arm which reaches only to students on the 
campus. The other is the long arm which goes 
outside. This concept of alternate modes of de- 
livery challenges the inclination to put know- 
ledge into campus protective custody and ar- 
gues for more extended and more direct utiliza- 
tion. 

This abstract dissection of the organic uni- 
versity process, usually leading to preemptive, 
exclusivist, either-or. inward-looking university 
goals, is the No. 1 impediment to constructing 
a rationale for sensible connections between 
university resources and national problems. Is 
there any escape from this rhetorical nemesis? 
Perhaps one— not to talk about the trilogy; in 
fact, not even to start on campus, but to start 
with the outside problem and then proceed 
pragmatically to what the university has to of- 
fer toward its alleviation. Don't ask the univer- 
sity about an abstraction. Ask it about a prob- 
lem. Then will it say. "We simply teach;" or 
"We do only basic research?" Will it say, **We 
will have graduates who may help you a few 
years hence;" or "All we can do is to give you 
■these basic principles for whatever use you 
can find?" A university loaded with relevant re- 
sources is not likely to respond that way. It 
has more to give, and to give directly; and it 
will reflexly respond to what gives point and 
currency to that knowledge of which it is so- 
ciety's trustee. 

Sv we propose to block off the definitional 
escape hatch sought by those v. ho claim that 
teac^ ,ng is service and research i$ service. 
They can be. but are they? Seeing that they 
are is one of the university's special tasks— see- 
ing that they get locked onto problems which 
matter to those who make universities pos- 
sible. The traditional triadic analysis can help 



identify those core university processes which 
can be brought to bear on problems, but it is 
the bearing or problem focus which is relevant 
here. We are concerned with the applied or 
direct-service end of the knowledge-to-action 
spectrum, and concerned with the teaching 
and research components only as back-up re- 
sources. 

The essence of a "formulation of a philos- 
ophy of public service." to revert to the Car- 
negie phrase, is recognition that public service 
is part, an integral part, of a knowledgo con- 
tinuum—a loop of self-regenerating capacity. 
The parts have organic connections and they 
bleed when cut. Excision of one part threatens 
the health of the whole university body. The 
university itself can:;ot be integrated, to say no- 
thing of meeting its social responsibilities, with- 
out regarding the discovery, the transmission, 
and the application of knowledge as a re- 
plenishing cycle. Relation to the nation's prob- 
lems can provide strong feedback and self-cor- 
rection for effective retargeting. Director H. 
Guyford Stever. National Science Foundation, 
recently made the same point about the uni- 
tary kr;owledge spectrum, saying science is 
healthiest when basic research is strongly sup- 
ported and its discoveries flow smoothly 
through applied research and development 
into the activities of society. Just as research 
enriches teaching, so service adds its dimen- 
sion to both— the test of relevance, the anti- 
dote for overspecialization. and the freshness 
of immediacy. 

The public service role of universities is their 
most misunderstood role because the critics 
keep trying to tear the organ from the body, as 
if it were a bloodless appendage. They do not 
understand Whitehead's comment: ". . .the ap- 
plications are part of the knowledge. For the 
very meaning of the things known is wrapped 
up in the relationship beyond themselves. 
Thus, unapplied knowledge is knowledge 
shorn of its meaning" (italics supplied). It is un- 
conscionable for the nnodern university, cus- 
todian of human knowledge and sanctuary of 
specialized experts, to act as if it has nothing 
to say. or to do for, those outside its walls 
who are working on problems of city deteriora- 
tion, race relations, environmental control, 
economic growth, transportation overload, 
mid-career obsolescence, or equitable delivery 
of health care. Fortunately, there is ground for 
confidence that American professors will not 
emulate those Bengali intellectuals who are ob- 
livious to Calcutta. Hopefully, they will rise to 
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the problem-solving challenge and prove 
wrong the cynics who say that all large cities 
are destined to follow the Calcutta prototype. 
In the face of current national problems, sim- 
ply to say universities will teach and univer- 
sities will do research is to miss the energiz- 
ing context which imparts life, relevance, 
and distinction. Here on sufferance from a so- 
ciety which ultimately nurtures only what it 
believes in and benefits from, the university 
is- a potent instrument for intellectual serv- 
ice, wherever knowledge can be brought to bear 
on societ/s needs. Discovering knowledge is 
one way— but only one. Passing it on to learn- 
ers is another— but only one. Applying it to 
problems is still another— and one more im- 
portant than ever before. In the current ver- 
nacular, knowledge needs a **delivery system.*' 

COUPLING PROBLEMS 

How can the university provide it? That is 
the operational follow-up to our philosophy, 
once acceptea. Providing the effective coup- 
ling between university and national problems 
is the challenge. This is not without problems 
itself; so we had better look at some limita- 
tions, at needed structures, at funding, and at 
criteria for the avoidance of politicizing the uni- 
versity. 

While public service does not seem in any 
danger of running amuck in the academic com- 
munity—far from it at present— we must recog- 
nize some realistic limitations. Some inhere in 
the disciplines and some lie in the way univer- 
sities are organized. The university is, first of 
all, a resource but not the resource for society 
in dealing with its problems. It is one, and one 
whose Importance obviously depends on what 
is needed. The universit/s many disciplines do 
not present equal utility for society. Law, medi- 
cine, and other professions engage in practice; 
the basic disciplines do not. Perhaps some of 
the latter (those farthest removed from the 
quantifiable?) should indeed "only teach" and 
not attempt problem-solving. It depends on 
what kind of problems anyway. Technological 
problems, far more than social problems, can 
elicit university response with more confidence 
of fitness and success. Yet progress is most 
needed where the coupling is inherently 
hazardous: the social sphere. Where public 
policy questions are at issue— and that inde- 
terminacy is exactly what excites us 
most— there has to be room left for open de- 
bate; and if scholarship is applied, care must 
be taken not to confuse social judgment with 



scientific evidence or to give commitment pre- 
cedence over investigation, invoking the re- 
sources of the social sciences does raise new 
questions for both universities and govern- 
ment: the variables are ofien not under con- 
trol, other institutions and organizations often 
have to be included, there are limitations on 
experimentation with human lives, and sec- 
ond-generation problems may be greater than 
those "solved." These limitations are showing 
themselves in some critical response, both in 
Congress and out, to the RANN program of 
NSF and in the warning of Professor Robert A. 
Nisbet, University of California, against "the 
ever present temptation of government to see 
the social scientists as physicians— called 
upon to answer ad hoc questions today, yester- 
day if possible— when they are, at their best 
physiologists. . 

Several limitations also exist within the uni- 
versity's own organization, but most of these, 
unlike those just discussed, are human-made 
and human-remedied. Resourceful as it is, the 
university cannot be all things to all people. 
Each must cacide what it wants to be to what 
people; yet most universities have a poor me- 
chanism for so deciding. Also, internal univer- 
sity governance puts two monumental damp- 
ers on effective public service: discipline- 
bound departmental organization and discrimi- 
nation against public service as a justifying 
factor for salary increases and promotions. 
The prevailing internal university system, 
generally speaking, is not supportive of the 
public service philosophy. 

Both to capitalize on the opportunities and 
to live within these limitations, the most urgent 
neads is for new structures— new couplings be- 
tween university and problems. Three years 
ago. the Special Commission on the Social Sci- 
ences of the National Science Board criticized 
current organizational hiatuses and proposed 
the establishment of several new problem- 
oriented interdiscijDlinary institutes to focus 
on policy and action, through "close relation- 
ships with the agencies or organizations faced 
with the problems." The Committee on Inter- 
governmental Science Relations of the National 
Science Foundation has called for "new insti- 
tutional arrangements. . .between academic in- 
stitutions and state and local governments" 
to deal with science and technology problems, 
citing the Urban Observatory Program as 
an example. 

So something is in the wind to restructure 
the resources of the university to offset, as 
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another national report says, "the whole 
tradition of specialist scholar-teacher-student 
relationships (which) works against concern 
for the arts of practice. . The group went 
on then to propose a new academic entity, 
a Graduate School of Applied Behavioral Sci- 
ence, significantly to be administered "out- 
side the established disciplines." Structural 
redevelopment may be ragged, but universities 
are creating new functional problem-oriented 
institutes and centers at an unprecedented rate- 
approximately 190 were reported in 1970 on 
urban problems alone, and new structures for 
environmental concerns must not be far behmd. 

A companionpiece to these developments is 
the need for a new look at the old campus 
structures for extension and public service, 
both cooperative (agricultural) and general. 
The problems outside are now different. Is the 
old organization, old staff, old orientation now 
adequate for focused outreach, for a far broad- 
er interface with government, and for a far 
more varied agenda of challenges? Each insti- 
tution must answer for itself and some have al- 
ready done so; but it is clear that, in general, 
this is a place where history and tradition drag 
the universities down badly. 

But if all our academic houses were put in 
order, there is still the other end of the axis. 
The university deals with a problem in one 
sense but it really deals with people about a 
problem— people who suffer, who are con- 
cerned, or who are responsible for doing some- 
thing about it. They are individuals, groups, 
and institutions. How are such collaborators or- 
ganized for making fruitful liaisons? University 
personnel may not know where to go to deal 
with business. Going to the government often 
reveals a fragmentation of agencies and re- 
sponsibilities that boggles the mind; and, in- 
creasingly, multiple levels of government ha\\ 
to be seen in uncertain sequence. Liaison c' 
culties are familiar in relation with the Model 
Cities Program, RANN, Title I of the Higher 
Education Act, the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, and the late lamented State Technical 
Service program. These experiences give some 
measure of how frustrating attempted linkages 
can be where governmental agencies have giv- 
en even less attention to coupling mechan- 
isms. No one would wish for a monolithic or- 
der to replace the present chaos, but wherever 
the academics and the civil servants agree 
upon a mutually advantageous partnership for 
serious collaboration, some planned relation- 
ships would seem to be in order, including 



how to involve needed third parties, such as in- 
dustrial and civic groups. There is one natural 
linkage, albeit fragmented: academics have 
their professional counterparts in government 
agencies, with a useful serpentine parade in 
from the campus and out from government, 
and vice versa. But deliberate instru- 
ments—carefully devised channels— are also 
needed. Federal departmental and agency liai- 
son arrangements plus minimal govern- 
ment-wide coordination are needed; and if the 
current advocacy of "a central point" within 
the Office of Education* is too simplistic, then 
the challenge is for the proposal of something 
better. 

Like most commendable human efforts, prob- 
lem-solving calls for funds, and unlike many, it 
may not and often does not generate income. 
What should be done by private contributions 
and by government support, by fees and by 
taxes, or by other means, is not something to 
be abstractly prescribed. The point here is that 
society cannot expect to tap the university as 
a resource unless it supplies special additional 
funds to pay for faculty time and to bring into 
being new structures and new staff. Exhorta- 
tion will not help. Budgets bespeak the real 
priorities. This must be said because there is 
much talk now of making public service 
self-supporting, perhaps because of confusion 
between classes and programs. An adult may 
justifiably pay a fee to cover the cost of a par- 
ticular class when it is personally-oriented ra- 
ther than society-oriented, but what individual 
is to pay the cost of an environmental program 
or an anti-poverty program? We cannot be seri- 
ous in talking about fee-funded schemes or 
priority-substitution in the universites as a solu- 
tion to national problems. It was an overly opti- 
mistic bbserver who a few years ago predicted 
that the federal government would soon pre- 
sent to universities more funds for prob- 
lem-solving than for research, but he correctly 
discerned that a better funding balance is re- 
quired if the full knowledge spectrum is to run 
smoothly from discovery to social policy and 
action. This an area in which, at least as a be- 
ginning, categorical public grants tied to press- 
ing problems as identified by government 
would make eminent sense. It would get ac- 
tion. It would offset much of the natural univer- 
sity reserve. It would invite new structures. 
And to elicit the full potential from academic 
institutions, each public program migfit expli- 
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citly provide, where appropriate in addition 
to its main thrust, for the funding of a manpow- 
er-training component and a research-for-poli- 
cy or research-for-method component. Certain- 
ly, not all eggs should be put in the Title I bas- 
ket, with its lack of vocal clients and its 
over-easy assumption that the old agricultural 
model simply needs to be urbanized. 

Finally, even assuming that government is 
by nature better fitted to identify problems or 
flashpoints, universities will still have difficulty 
in deciding what problems to help solve. For 
sheer manageability, they cannot do all that is 
put before them; furthermore, they should ex- 
pect to be judged by what they will not do as 
well as by what they will. Some probfems will 
be so controversial that they can be serviced 
only in limited ways. Consensus or lack of it 
on questions of public polipy cannot be ig- 
nored. It may not reveal territory conceded to 
be forbidden, but it can suggest methods con- 
ceded to be counterproductive. All this calls 
for selectivity by rigorous self-discipline, with 
suitable criteria. It also calls for better mechan- 
isms than most universities now have for mak- 
ing choices, or for drawing the appropriate 
line. Nevertheless, with awareness both of haz- 
ards and of techniques which will not compro- 
mise, colleges and universities need not be im- 
mobilized out of fear of being "politicized." if 
they follow four criteria,' admittedly easy to 
state but hard to apply: 

1. Through some internally-accountable but 
socially-responsive mechanism, they them- 
selves decide what to do— not pressured, 
not told, not bought; 

2. They undertake what will have some pro- 
fessional significance for themselves and 
their faculties, with some feedback to help 
their teaching and to guide their research; 

3. They not confuse themselves with public 
policy-making bodies (political parties, 
legislatures, elected officials, and govern- 
ment agencies); 

4. Remembering that they are on tap and not 
on top. they confine themselves to know- 
ledge and its uses, as distnguished from 
power and its uses. 

On the non-university side of the equa- 
tion, the fragility of the university should 
also be recognized. Unless its integrity is re- 
spected and preserved, all parties are the 
losers and the service potential is negated. 
This means not expecting the university to do 



that for which it is not fitted or that which 
will jeopardize such intellectual neutrality 
as is given mortal man to muster. Impatient 
governments pressed for social solutions have 
not always shown such restraint, and spe- 
cialist-blinded universities have not always 
been sufficiently self-denying (witness "the 
myth of Immaculate Conception. . .among. . . 
behavioral scientists" in the Camelot case). 
Whoever is on the other end of the univer- 
sity's axis of cooperation— a community, an 
industry, or the federal government— /?of/? par- 
ties to the coupling have "rights," "pre- 
rogatives." and "accountabilities" which must 
be respected. Mutual interest has to start 
the relationship for problem-solving; mutual 
respect has to carry it on to completion. 
If the parties cannot get together on that 
basis, they should not enter partnership. 

CONCLUSION 

As itself a great knowledge bank and as the 
home of the contemporary trustees of all 
branches of that knowledge, the university obvi- 
ously is a resource which has to be harnessed 
into any major effort at solving the nation's 
problems. It can do so in ways most famil- 
iar to it— by teaching, yes. but by that type 
of teaching which is mated to social purpose 
and thus prepares some of the future profes- 
sionals as "practitioners" and "translators" 
as well as Doctors of Philosophy; and by re- 
search, yes. but by that type of investigation 
which runs imperceptibly into policy, action, 
and service. In addition, a tighter linkage will 
need to be forged between higher education 
and a problem-plagued society, so that under- 
standing will come to its full fruition: human 
use. Such need is recognized by spokesmen at 
all points on the knowledge spectrum. Rene 
Dubos has said: "Its increasing alienation 
from the problems which are of deepest con- 
cern for mankind might well transform the 
anti-Utopian outbursts so characteristic of our 
time from a literary exercise into an anti- 
science crusade." We have already cited 
several social science reports, governmental 
and academic, which strongly recommend 
greater attention to "this dual concero^ for 
application and understanding." Perhaps this 
unanimity springs from the professionalism 
which it now takes to operate what has been 
called "the non-ideological welfare demo- 
cracies." Such democracies, spurning solu- 
tions by ideology or by some blind faith, 
must rely on solutions problem-by-problem. 
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pragmatically on their individual merits. This 
steady shifting of problems from politics 
to expertise, with its admitted limitations, is a 
mark of our times, and one to be nurtured. 
It springs from putting a deserved premium 
on knowledge. 

Even if we have come to where we are by 
an overwrought and unchecked technology, the 
future is not likely to call a moratorium 
on the use of such knowledge. It might seek 
a counterweight. Some scholars see that coun- 
terpoise on the horizon now in the fierce 
world-wide assertion of claims to civil rights, 
to equality, and to personal and. group au- 
tonomy. The interplay of man and machine, 
equality and technology, may still be the hu- 
man agenda for many decades ahead. But 
whether technology or hujvian counterpoise, 
tjhe university is a highly relevant resource. 
With due regard to university limitations, to 
mutual respect among cooperators, to politi- 
cal and governmental vagaries, to the pre- 
rogatives of industrial and civic groups, and 
to all the other caveats, it is still true ihat 
more can and ought to be done, and that 
we need to perfect a better docking mechan- 
ism for doing it. 

Higher education needs to liberalize the 
mission with which it feels most comfor- 
table—to take its cues from proolems rather 
than disciplines alone, to mov^ from know- 
ledge bank to knowledge use, to develop a 
strategy of locking competencies onto prob- 
lems, and to add a developmental compon- 
ent which will put institutionalized intelligence 
at the service of society. The essentials 
will be a philosophy, a commitment, a pro- 
gramming organization, a facilitating staff, 
and, above all, a determination to "do some- 
thing about it," with focused impact. 

All of us still face the haunting question 
which Thomas Huxley asked long ago as he 
contemplated the great extension of man's 
capacity by machinery, science, and educa- 
tion: "The great issue about which hangs 
a true sublimity and the terror of over- 
hanging fate is, what pre you going to do with 
all these things?" 
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Today's rhetoric surrounding higher edu- 
cation is liberally sprinkled with pronounce- 
ments that our colleges and universities con- 
stitute a valuable national resource. Under- 
standably, such statements were and are pre- 
dictable elements of higher education's recent 
efforts to obtain more public and private sup- 
port. Unfortunately, as often happens vvith 
frequently repeated assertions, the statement 
that higher education is a national resource 
has become a cliche. As such, to some its 
continued validity is suspect, and to those who 
do accept its validity, no analysis or explana- 
tion seems necessary to indicate its meaning. 

Nonetheless, it cannot be seriously ques- 
tioned that our nation's colleges and univer- 
sities do constitute a major national re- 
source. Nor can it be seriously questioned 
that it is a resource of greater use to some 
elements in the nation than to others, and a 
resource that is more relevant to certain na- 
tional concerns than to others. 

In large part, it is because of general recog- 
nitic^ that it is an important resource and has 
responded effectively to the needs of the nation 
in the past and continues to respond to cer- 
tain' needs today, that it is now being criti- 
cized for failure to respond effectively to new 
demands. Thus the question is not whether it is 
a major national resource, but whether it is 
functioning as well as it might in today's cul- 
ture, whether it is, in some important ways, 
out of phase with our present needs, and 
whether the services it now renders are not 
entirely responsive to present problems in 
our nation. Past successes, no matter how 
numerous, do not offset present inadequacies 
or failures. And, for several years there have 
been criticisms of higher education's failure 
to respond to certain needs. 
In 1966, Mayor Collins of Boston said: 
. . .[our universities] have made a fan- 
tastically great contribution to scientific 



advancement and to the growth of industrial 
know-how. However, they have made pre- 
cious little contribution to the improvement 
of our urban life. . . 

Three years later. Mayor Stokes of Cleve- 
land reiterated this theme: 
And yet, the hoped-for level of cooperation 
between these colleges and city government 
has not yet been achieved. The urban issues 
of 1969 have been with us for a long time, 
and many colleges still appear reluctant to 
come forward and help. 
In 1969, John Gardner described the failure of 
higher education in greater detail: 
The colleges and universities of this country 
have not responded impressively to the urban 
crisis. They have been notably laggard. There 
is. of course, a great amount of activity go- 
ing on in higher education that has the word 
"urban" attached. But many college leaders 
are not satisfied . with the quality of those 
activities, and I share their view. Many of 
the urban affairs centers that have sprung 
up on college campuses are not to be taken 
seriously. Much of what they are doing today 
can only be described as dabbling. Many 
are re-inventing the wheel and not doing 
a very good job of it. Very few have pur- 
sued any aspect of the urban crisis with 
the intellectual rigor it requires. Even 
fewer have accepted the real world of a 
city on their doorsteps as a laboratory in 
which they can advance those intellectual 
pursuits. 

The criticisms have not been confined to 
higher education's failure to respond to the 
urban crisis although it is understandable that 
much of it has centered on this issue. There 
are also criticisms that higher education has 
not met fully the educational needs of older 
people, disadvantaged students, women, and 
others who do not fit the traditional mold of 
the college student. 

The call for a new and massive commitment 
of hiigher education to the major concerns of 
today is supported by significant elements with- 
in student bodies of our colleges and univer- 
sities and finds some support in the adminis- 
tration and faculty. There are some, however, 
within the academic community who urge that 
the call be resisted. Among these is Sidney 
Hook, professor of philosophy at New York 
University, who in 1968 said: 
We cannot believe that the mission of the 
university is to lead mankind to a new Jeru- 
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salem. Any attempt to do so would destroy 
among other things, the university's role to 
serve as intellectual sanctuary when the winds 
of popular passion blow. . .The goal of the 
university is not the quest for power or vir- 
tue, but the quest for significant truth. . . 
And in a similar vein, Irving Kristol recent- 
ly asserted: 

The collective responsibility of the univer- 
sity is education. That is its original mission, 
that is its original purpose, that is the only 
thing it can claim expertise or authority for. 
To return to this original purpose, with re- 
newed seriousness, would be an action at 
once radical and constructive. 
While the calls for action seem to request 
new services, the resistance is couched in 
terms of returning to fundamental purposes. 
The semantics of the controversy have created 
a false dichotomy that obscures more basic 
issues, and that has led to a discussion without 
communication. 'The quest for significant 
truth" must surely include basic research on 
the problems of an urban culture. In the past, 
we have defined the university's educational 
mission sufficiently broadly to include pro- 
fessional education, some of it at a relatively 
applied level. It is in our colleges and uni- 
versities that almost all of our professional 
manpower receives its training, and in co- 
operation with professional associations, it is 
our universities which provide programs to 
keep these professionals current with new de- 
velopments in research and practice. Univer- 
sity-based research continues to provide major 
breakthroughs in science and medicine. And 
the land-grant universities formed an impor- 
tant element in the complex of institutions that 
virtually revolutionized American agriculture. 
The community college movement within high- 
er education responded to the need for extend- 
ing educational opportunity. All of these re- 
sponses to social demands were accommoda- 
ted within higher education without destroying 
it. Quite the contrary, it was undoubtly these 
responses to the nation's needs that gave 
American higher education new vitality. But 
the needs were rarely anticipated by higher 
education. Only after the need existed, and 
was translated into relatively effective pressure 
on higher education did it lead to an appro- 
priate general response by higher educatiori^ 

The ability of higher education to respond 
appropriately to today's problems is compli- 
cated by the nature of those problems which, 
even when initially biological or physical in 



nature, are enmeshed in situations heavily 
influenced by social, psychological, economic, 
and political factors. And the major problems 
tend to be predominantly social rather than 
physical in nature. Other factors impede even 
the most well intentioned college or univer- 
sity in making appropriate responses: 

— Some new problems and demands involve 
constituencies that may be without formal 
structure, that may be difficult to identify, 
and that may shift quickly in membership 
and leadership. 

—Neither the problems nor appropriate re- 
sponses are easy to identify. What may seem 
at first glance to be a need for more physi- 
cians or a call for community clinics may 
become on deeper analysis a need not only 
for more physicians, but also for more new 
and expanded para-medical education pro- 
grams, new delivery systems, shifts in 
medical education and practice emphases, 
and development of community health teams. 

—Demands on particular colleges or univer- 
sities from different constituencies may con- 
flict with one another. 

—The state of the art, i.e., basic and ap- 
plied research in the social sciences par- 
ticularly, is not yet sufficiently developed 
to aid the social problem solver. 

—The problems themselves are more complex 
and are of such a nature that the research 
process itself often becomes an uncontrolled 
variable. 

—Solution of many of today's problems require 
individual and/or collective attitudinal and 
behavioral changes, a goal much more dif- 
ficult to achieve and evaluate than the culti- 
vation of corn or the hamessing of nuclear 
power. 

All of us could list many more factors that 
make our major concerns today more difficult 
to deal with .not only for colleges and univer- 
sities but also for other agencies. There seems 
little progress in any quarter. But it is all too 
easy to use the arguments about the tradition- 
al role and limited functions of higher educa- 
tion combined with the unusual difficulties of 
the new problems to justify no response at all. 
On the other hand it would be tragic if higher 
education made responses only in terms of eas- 
ily translatable demands for immediate serv- 
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ices of one type or another. Colleges and uni- 
versities should not generally use their re- 
sources in providing direct services to the 
poor; however, higher education personnel and 
students may well contribute advice, energy 
and time, to provide such services through ap- 
propriate agencies. And activities in these 
agencies may provide valuable learning experi- 
ences for both faculty and students. But this 
should not distinguish it from a school, a work- 
shop, a government office, or any other agency 
which also provides a setting in which appropri- 
ate learning experiences might be arranged. 

Indeed. I would argue that higher education's 
most appropriate response to the nation's needs 
and the most effective public service which it 
could undertake at this time would be to ana- 
lyze in some depth the changing educational 
needs and the new research concerns of so- 
ciety and to modify and augment its educa- 
tional approach and programs and its re- 
search capabilities and undertakings in the light 
of these changing needs. In essence, then. I am 
suggesting that higher education be more ag- 
gressive today than it ha$ been in the past in 
identifying the need and seeking to develop 
that part of the solution which might be af- 
fected through its educational program. 

To accomplish this, higher education must 
turn its attention from itself and look out- 
ward to the broader context in which it ex- 
ists and. indeed, which it presumably serves. 
I am not suggesting that all of higher educa- 
tion now is concerned solely within itself, but 
in some institutions and in certain aspects 
of many institutions, there is a type of self 
involvement which any professor would label 
provincialism if he observed it in any other 
segment of society. In much of higher educa- 
tion, students are admitted to the institution 
on the basis of examinations that predict a per- 
son's ability to handle academic programs, 
he is then evaluated on his success in gradu- 
ate school: and success in graduate school may 
lead the individual back into the collegiate 
structure as a faculty member. The quality of 
colleges is often determined only on the basis 
of how selective they .are in choosing students 
who are successful on academic programs, or 
on how many of their students successfully 
compete on examinations that predict academic 
success in graduate school. This reminds me 
of a conversation that I overheard recently in 
a Washington restaurant. Two alumni of one of 
the nation's prestigious colleges were discuss- 
ing a conversation with the dean of their Alma 



Mater. He apparently had informed them that 
the percentage of students going on to graduate 
school from this institution had dropped sharp- 
ly in the last few years. The two alumni were 
quite sincerely puzzled for the reason and the 
consequences. Their concern was sharply put 
by one who asked "What on earth can they be 
doing? With a B.A. from there they aren't quali- 
fied to do anything but go to graduate school." 

The motivation for modification of education- 
al approaches and programs is nonexistent 
unless those who make educational policy re- 
cognize important goals and are interested in 
determining whether the present program 
serves those goals. Goals internal to higher edu- 
cation have been recognized and to some ex- 
tent effectiveness of programs in meeting such 
internal goals has b'feen considered. Certain 
external goals have also been recognized, but 
many have not been modified in the light of 
rapidly changing societal needs. And certain- 
ly not all types of institutions would respond 
evenly to all goals, but too often higher edu- 
cation, has attempted to determine differentia- 
tion of functions for various institutions on the 
basis of educational programs as such rather 
than the educational mission of the institution 
in relation to identified goals. 

The rate at which knowledge is changing and 
expanding has serious implications for educa- 
tional policies. To date most of the impact of 
the knowledge explosion has been on costs and 
new specializations rather thar on any re- 
examination of total educational approach. An- 
other implication, particularly when coupled 
with the need for social problem solvers, is 
that much less of the total higher education 
enterprise should be involved with the trans- 
mission of knowledge as such and much more 
with the development of problem solving ap- 
proaches, analytical ability, and the ability 
to identify the types and sources of know- 
ledge needed for any particular problem or 
task. The shift in emphasis would be difficult 
to make, however, since many of our faculty 
members today are chosen on the basis of their 
subject mattor competence rather than on their 
ability to design programs that enhance a stu- 
dent's ability to think both critically and cre- 
atively. Nor has there been much evaluation of 
college and university programs in terms of 
whether they equip a student to function effec- 
tively as a problem solver. 

I am encouraged that colleges and univer- 
sities can look at the needs of society and make 
educational responses. Meharry Medical Col- 
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lege has done just that in its health education 
programs. After an intensive examination of its 
educational program in the light of health 
care needs. Meharry came to the conclusion 
that substantial changes must be made in the 
educational experiences provided the student 
and in the college's relationship to the resi- 
dents of its surrounding area, if the institu- 
tion wished to ameliorate what it had identified 
as a major problem, the delivery of health 
care to the poor. 

The College of Human Services, a new insti- 
tution, related its educational mission at the out- 
set to developing capabilities that it identi- 
fied as being needed in various service agen- 
cies. A carefully integrated work-study pro- 
gram provided not only reinforcing motivation 
for the student, but also an opportunity for 
continuous evaluation of the student's growing 
ability to undertake his new responsibilities. 

Several other institutions are also consider- 
ing and experimenting with new educational ap- 
proaches. Unfortunately, many faculty mem- 
bers lack either the interest ur educational ex- 
pertise to examine intelligently their own edu- 
cational activities. Nonetheless. I am convinced 
that growing numbers of those in higher edu- 
cation are willing to reconsider their role in 
society, particularly in terms of their educa- 
tional and research functions. And it is through 
these particular functions, that higher educa- 
tion can make its most important contribu- 
tion to the solution of today's problems while 
continuing to provide the necessary programs 
for earlier social concerns which continue with 
us. To adapt fully to today's changing needs, 
existing higher education institutions must 
recognize that their educational programs re- 
tain their vitality only to the extent that their 
ma;or functions have significance in the broad- 
er society in which the program exists. 
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It seems inevitable that for the next twenty 
or so years the new and major incremental 
federal support for universities will be to 
purchase their services in an effort to solve 
national problems. 

My use of the term universities is restricted 
largely to those 50 or fewer who are heavily 
engaged in graduate and professional studies 
and in grant and contract research. It is in 
these universities where the talent and capacity 
for such large scale interdisciolinary national 
problem solving efforts may be found. Such ef- 
forts are needed in problem areas such as low 
temperature power transmission systems, 
power policy, tunneling technique, earthquake 
damage prevention, solid waste disposal or re- 
covery, air pollution reduction, engine emis- 
sion control and a host of other technically in- 
volved problems. If these are to be effectively 
handled, there needs to be an application of the 
efforts of many talented persons. Such persons 
in large numbers capable of doing basic re- 
search are found only in universities. They 
have some unique sets of capacities and are 
quite deficient in others. Thus universities 
alone cannot be counted on to do the prob- 
lem solving and final application and imple- 
mentation of solutions. Industry and govern- 
ment, among other sectors of our economy, 
must be involved. 

If we must solve t^iese problems, and we 
must involve universities and new support to 
universities is to come only through such in- 
volvement, it is clear that universities must 
change it they are to become capable of such 
response. We have a declining balance of 
trade, a falling back in our high technology 
industries, a crying need to solve internal 
national problems, indeed a public demand 
to do ISO, and the expression of this is found 
in the hundreds of millions budget increases 
proposed in the 73 budget for work in these 
directions. 



Can we expect the universities to join in the 
partnership needed? What will be the conse- 
quence? First let us took at the universities' 
own present "environmental" problems. 

First, the research universities undoubtedly 
are going to have a reduced enroliment base. 
Possibly for the next five or so years enroll- 
ment may stabilize, but from then on the num- 
ber of students probably will decline. This, of 
course, would have an immediate effect upon 
the finances of the institution. Tuition income 
or state support calculated on student counts 
will affect both public and private univer- 
sities. They are all presently decreasing* the 
quality of their programs due to the decline 
in financial support. Student-faculty ratios are 
being eroded, equipment needed is unpur- 
chased, and graduate student support is seri- 
ously declining. The proportion of the total 
public or private dollars given to higher edu- 
cation will remain approximately stable. It is 
hard to imagine higNer education immediately 
being put in a significantly different priority 
circumstance. The private institutions are at 
present so hard pressed for financial survi- 
val it seerns that their degree of freedom to 
make new responses to new circumstances is 
indeed limiied. Some may not even survive as 
universities. Thus, those very institutions which 
will be called upon to make the most immedi- 
ate and effective response are not going to be 
able to do so easily. 

Another circumstance affecting the re$ponse 
capacity is tr*at resource allocations that are 
made to higher education will not go to this 
class of universities. Junior and community 
colleges will receive the funds to cover in- 
creased student numbers and the equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity calls for giving 
dollars to the educationally disadvantaged to 
cover their educational costs. Nothing or very 
little of these funds can be used to cover the 
costs of their education. 

While all this is going on. the acceptance 
of the importance of liberal education is declin- 
ing. Proprietary schools by the thousands are 
said to enroll almost as many students as are 
in traditional colleges and universities. In- 
dustry is putting more dollars into their in- 
house and career-directed education than is 
spent in th? universities. The dimension of 
these activities may be questioned but that it 
is increasing in importance as an avenue 
for education outside of traditional institu- 
tions is not in question. We must discover 
what this will mean to universities. 
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I suspect the increasing cry that universi- 
ties, indeed all of higher education, should en- 
gage In massive efforts to innovate and be 
more responsive comes from this changing set 
of expectations of education: namely, to be 
useful, applicable and acceptable to the stu- 
dents. 

In viewing any proper response to these 
criticisms, it is well to review what univer- 
sities have done and do so well and what they 
were designed to do in the first place. They 
are institutions serving to conserve knowledge 
and to transmit it accurately to subsequent 
generations. This is done by faculties, li- 
braries, laboratories and through students and 
their education. Through the training of per- 
sons who carry out professional careers neces- 
sary for the survival of our complex society, 
they have a fundamental role. The liberal arts 
programs of the universities are designed and 
served well to educate a population which must 
have leaders and be ever increasingly sophisti- 
cated and perceptive. These institutions then 
create, transmit and conserve knowledge. This 
is a unique role of higher education and one es- 
sential for our survivial. 

The people who urge higher education to 
make major changes must fail to understand 
the basic purpose of traditional universities 
as special institutions with special purpose in 
our society. Maybe they want them to be what 
they never were meant to be. 

To assess the impact and capacity of univer- 
sities to develop an effective interface with 
society for problem solving, we should review 
what is involved in problem solving. There are 
many ways to analyze this but some obvious 
steps include: 

1. Basic research. This is the beginning and 
universities do this very well. In fact to dis- 
turb or neglect this role would be disastrous 
There is no need to enlarge on this. 

2. Exploratory development. This follows 
logically from basic research and is like the 
kind of work done in advanced engineering 
research and in cf/rrying on work coming 
out of basic research in the physical sci- 
ences. Interrelationships, interactions, al- 
ternate lines of development may also be 
involved in this step. 

3. Engineer development. This leads to engi- 
neering development where a particular sys- 
tem is designed, developed, evaluated from 
its scientific, technical and economic fea- 
tures. 
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4. Implementation. This step will neces- 
sarily lie in the province of mission orient- 
ed federal agencies and, of course, industry. 
Questions of public policy, questions of cost, 
questions of priorities, must, of course, be in- 
troduced before the final implementation is 
achieved. However, the phases from basic 
research to the final solution of a problem are 
listed above. ' 

Now. where do universities fit into this. 
They do, and are almost unique in doing, 
basic research. They do exploratory develop- 
ment well although they do not have unique 
capacity here. Mission agency research lab- 
oratories, the National Bureau of Standards, 
and certain industrial laboratories have equal 
competence. When it comes to engineering 
development, clearly the university is out of 
the systom. The design of a particular sys- 
tem, how it is to be particularized so that 
cost analysis, material selections, design 
for bidding, etc., are better done outside uni- 
vers»ties. 

Implementation and application are, of 
course, the solution phase. Universities are 
not and should not be involved )n this. The real 
problem to be solved by those attempting to 
design a system for solving national prob- 
lems is to find an effective bridge between 2 
and 3 above. How can we extend university 
expertise to be moved to close the gar) with 
industry and government who have trie re- 
sponsibility for 3 and 4. This is what the 
RANN program of the National Science Foun- 
dation is designed, we hope, to do. This pro- 
gram is not just applied research, but re- 
search applications for the national need, 
basic research, traditional research, applied 
to national needs. What is asked is that 
universities respond by making proposals to 
do research and to seek applications for the 
solutions of problems which are nationally 
prominent. It is a new program and we as 
yet have insufficient evaluation of its effec- 
tiveness or impact on the university. It is 
clear that major institutions in our states 
have rocponded and come forward with im- 
aginative and well founded proposals in keep- 
ing with the program. Many interdisciplinary 
groupings and new combinations of scholars 
are being involved but not without major per- 
turbations. I suspect on the institutions in 
the long run. Possibly the best way to stimu- 
late discussion is to ask a number of ques- 
tions that seem to be needing aaswers as we 
move into the next decade. For instance: 



1. As we use federal dollars to encourage 
new university organizations and efforts 
we are establishing a new measure of suc- 
cess. A RANN grant and large interdis- 
ciplinary group is quite different from the 
project grant of the past. What will this 
do? Will there be a new research elite? 
What is being lost? Will the faculty be 
further divided into a two-class system 
in the basic disciplines? 

2. In order to protect and preserve the 
fullest level of effectiveness of the tra- 
ditional univeisity should the RANN type 
university be selectively developed? We 
have tried ail sorts of federal efforts to 
change institutions to do special jobs. All 
the way from land*grant institutions es- 
tablished to Themis by the D.O.D. May- 
be a RANN-Grant set of institutions like 
the Sea-Grant ones would be a better 
way to approach selected universities. If 
so. they will need endowments to give 
security to this redirection from tradi- 
tional objectives. 

3. If we are to change the fundamental na- 
ture of some universities, how do we 
reason the consequences? What is the role 
of states and other constituencies in con- 
curring or redirecting this response to na- 
tional needs? Is the student to be calcu- 
lated as a significant component in the 
national problem solution enterprise? If 
so, how is the curriculum to be inte- 
grated? ^ 

4. The federal government, responsive to its 
needs, may seek services from univer- 
sities, but what are the consequences? 
They seek services but no recognition of 
the full costs. Is this a viable relation- 
ship? The questions about this relationship 
are central to the whole discussion. Who 
would a year or two ago have even seri- 
ously asked "how can we reorganize the 
university so it can be more effective 
in problem solving?", let alone have 
thought anyone would believe we should 
do this. Now evv^Aone seems to want to 
do things to universities. This is called 
innovation. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that now comes 
the time when the federal government must 
make explicit its obligation and long-term com- 
mitments to universities if it expects these 
universities to respond as institutions. Up to 
now, there has been no explicit federal obli- 



gation or poficy recognizing the university 
as a national need. Ironically, some federal 
officials, thinking about their own mission 
requirements and the need to solve their 
problem, say, "You put money into a uni- 
versity or into higher education and nothing 
comes out." This is probably very true if 
their test of what we do is problem solv- 
ing. At the same time, they overlook the 
traditional role of universities and give this 
no value as far as their agencies are con- 
cerned. 

To do something new and take on a new 
federal job seems to me to require that the 
federal programs take into account the con- 
sequences that their interests and support and 
their requirements would have upon the tra- 
ditional role of the university. This must be 
examined very closely. It must be clear that 
the federal interest is to maintain and sup- 
port the institution so they, in turn, can re- 
spond to the needs of the federal govern- 
ment. 

Institutions of higher education have a record 
of response, a capacity to innovate, and a de- 
sire to be useful. In this they have a pheno- 
menal past record. I am confident that for 
the next two cr three decades, the response 
to a new set , of needs will be as it was in the 
past. All that I plead for is that the insti- 
tution be given the additional capacity, the 
new resources, as well as the nevt/ oppor- 
tunities so that :he valuable contributions to 
society in the form of traditional education 
and research will not in any way be sacri- 
ficed so we can add the mandate of prob- 
lem solving to our list of obligations. 
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The case study I am going to present ,s that 
of a university-based group which during the 
past two years has attempted to direct its 
principal research activities to the real and 
immediate problems facing state and local 
government in the New York area. 

The effort is worth describing, not only 
because we have been moderately success- 
ful, but also because I think we have learned 
a great deal in the process of getting this 
program underway. . .about the formidable 
barriers that exist within the university or- 
ganizational structure as well as those that 
exist outside in working with state and lo- 
cal government. 

let me emphasize that the approach we have 
taken in the Program for Urban and Policy 
Sciences at Stony Brook has been a highly 
pragmatic one. We are frank to admit that 
the issue of whether this practical approach 
is— or is not— proper for a university, has 
not overly concerned us. Nor have we allowed 
ourselves to dwell on the favorite question of 
academics, namely that of basic versus ap- 
plied or problem-oriented research. 

It seems clear that universities in this 
country represent one of the nation's major 
resources of talent. Moreover, they are peo- 
pled by large numbers of faculty, students, 
and administrators who are more sensitive 
than ever before to the problems facing our 
urban areas. . .and the opportunities and 
challenges they present for intellectual in- 
volvement. Finally. I would only add that 
throughout the history of American univer- 
sities we can find a number of historical 
precedents where univers'ties have demon- 
strated time and tin^e again their ability to 
respond, and to respond effectively, to those 
suciela^ problems on wh-jh the nation placed 
a sufficiently nigh priority. Let me be quick 



to state that no claim is intended, in dis- 
cussing the Program for Urban and Policy 
Sciences at Stony Brook, that it is either 
unique or the first of its kind. Nor do I claim 
that the model we have adopted can be taken 
over, as is. to other university situations. 
Much depends on the character and tradi- 
tions of the university, its faculties' self 
image; whether it is publicly or privately 
supported; the presence of other related 
university efforts; and. finally, the relation 
that it sees for itself with respect to neigh- 
boring ."^governmental units. 

The Program for Urban and Policy Sci- 
ences grew out of the efforts of a few faculty 
members who came together about three 
years ago to discuss what they, as indivi- 
duals, could contribute professionally to cor- 
rect some of the problems of our cities and 
the environment. Our backgrounds were in 
the hard sciences— engineering and economics. 

Our goal was not merely to apply the col- 
lective skills and techniques we had acquired 
in our disciplines to ^'solving" public prob- 
lems but to* work in collaboration with pub- 
lic agencies to effect beneficial change— in 
other words, the real goal was to be imple- 
mentation, not merely problem solving. 

The first thing we learned very quickly. . . 
which should come as no surprise to many 
of you. . .is that most public agencies shy 
away from working with university profes- 
sors. I think Frederick O'R. Hayes, former- 
ly Budget Director for New York City, and 
now a part-time professor in our Program 
at Stony Brook, has put his finger on the 
essence of the difficuity of governmental units 
working with university types when he wrote 
. . . *The University researcher wants first 
of all a publishable paper, and if this happens 
to be relevant to the city's problem, only 
then is a special relationship possible. 
Moreover, university researchers tend to 
emphasize their expertise and underplay the 
fellow who. organizes the effort and brings 
it to fruition/* In other words, state and lo- 
cal governments are not about to take seri- 
ously, anyone who comes in simply wanting 
to study them and leave. The result is that 
access to the real problems of those govern- 
mental units, and to the data these agen- 
cies possess, is denied. Therefore, 

LESSON I: You have to prove you nave 
something to offer to the administrative staff 
and line personnel of the agency with whom 
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you are seeking to establish a relationship, 
and this must be something they can per- 
ceive as being relevant to their operation, 
before the doors begin to open. This usual- 
ly means, initially at least, problems must 
be chosen that offer a prospect for real 
pay-off to the agency. Thus, you must be 
prepared to work on the same 'time 
scale*' as agency personnel collaborating on 
the project. 

The first agencies we established contact 
with were on Long Island (where Stony Brook 
is located), and in New York City. We de- 
liberately chose to work in some of the rela- 
tively hard urban service areas such as sani- 
tation, fire protection, health services delivery 
to get sfarted. rather than in education, wel- 
fare, or housing. This distinction between hard 
and soft services, while somewhat arbitrary, 
nevertheless, is important. Problems in the 
hard areas tend to contain tec^ ogical com- 
ponents. Moreover, the goals o. these sea- 
ices are fairly clear and relatively free of 
controversy, e.g.. everyone can agree that 
keeping the streets clean is a definite and 
measurable function of the Sanitation Serv- 
ices delivered. This is not true for the soft 
services— here we have considerable dif- 
ficulty in arriving at a consensus on what 
good services mean; let alone being able to 
measure their output. 

Let me make it clear that I am not saying 
these softer urban services are *<^ss impor- 
tant. Quite the contrary, undoubt ly they are 
at the core of much of the deterioration in 
our urban centers. What I am saying is that 
attempts to bring about change in these areas 
is much more intimately tied up with the 
public's attitudes and. consequently, the po- 
tential role of analytic input at this stage Is 
bound to be peripheral. 

LESSON II: Initially at least. 6//c/c to 
areas in which there exist leverage situa- 
tions for bringing about change. The suit- 
ability or vulnerability of urban service 
problems to analytical input starts with a 
determination as to whether well established 
analytical techniques can be effectively adapt- 
ed to the particular public sector problem. 
It extends to an appraisal of the organiza- 
tional and institutional rearrangements which 
must be modified if the changes are to be 
implemented— on to the perception of the elect- 
ed officials, the administrators, and. in many 
cases, even the union leaders of the problem 
and the impact its solution is likely to have 



on the organization as a whole. It depends on 
the external influences that are forcing 
the issue or issues toward a decision point. 
What this means is that taking any par- 
ticular urban problem out of the context in 
which solutions are to be implemented, re- 
duces the likelihood it will ever amount to 
anything more than another study. 

LET ME GIVE TWO BRIEF EXAf^PLES 

In our work with the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency in New York City, the initial 
problem chosen (after lengthy discussions 
between both parties) was the rescheduling 
of sanitation men to enable New York City 
to meet the extreme demands placed on its 
manpower and equipment resources. This 
was a resource allocation* problem amen- 
able more or less to standard Operations 
Research types of analysis. A second point- 
negotiations with the union for a new con- 
tract M,ere coming up and the City for some 
'((me had been making much of the produc- 
tivity issue. On the other hand, there had not 
been a change in work practice agreements 
between the City and the union for forty 
years. Moreover, the union was extremely 
strong and headed by a bright, hard, cagey 
individual— John DeLury. We realized early 
that the major problem facing any proposal 
in this area was the ability to convince the 
union and John DeLury. We. thr:refore. began 
to view our roK as brokers between the City 
and the union— which meant that we had to in- 
sure both parties— vhe City and the union— that 
they had a vested interest in the outcome of the 
work. 

The case study we have written up oives 
many of the details, so let me b/<ip over 
them and tell you the final outcome. 

The City arid the union have adopted our 
plan fcr a radical new work schedule. For 
the sanitationmen— it will mean being able to 
plan ahead thirty weeks and know «heir 
weekly work schedules. It will also mean 
more tv;o and three day weekends. For the 
City— it will mean a. saving cf $11,000,000 
each year and an end to a backlog of week- 
ly uncollected garbage. For John DeLury 
and John Lindsay it means both can take 
credit for having acted m the best interest 
of their constituencies. 

The second example is our attempt tc work 
with volunteer fire departments on Long Is- 
land. I say attempt because our efforts here 
failed. They failed not because these volun- 
teer fire companies lacked problems or we 
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lacked solutions. They failed for two rea- 
sons: 

1. They did not perceive their operation as 
one which required improvement: 

2. The diffuse structure of the volunteer 
fire departments* organization into many, 
many small fire districts severely cur- 
tailed the ability for any centralized de- 
cision-making. 

Lest you be tempted to vip- this process 
of working on the problems state and lo- 
cal government as the height of frustration, 
let me hasten to add that once your credi- 
bility as a worthwhile resource for the user 
agency has been established, the flood gates 
open up. The reasons are quite simple. 

Most responsible public officials. I think, 
fully recognize the need for trying, if not to 
solve— at least to ameliorate the problems 
that are pressing in on them from every 
side. Many of them also recognize the po- 
tentially valuable role the so-called technic 
cal experts in the university can play. Their 
central problem, however, that they face 
daily is how do they create and take advan- 
tage of the opportunities to institute bene- 
ficial change in the existing system. 

Once you. as a technical expert, have es- 
tablished your willingness to use and adapt 
the highly developed tools and skills that 
have been evolved in the university to not 
only generate new alternatives, but also work 
to implement them, then they are quick to 
cooperate fully and effectively. 

Today, some two and a half years after 
our intial undertakings, our informal group 
has become a regular university program, 
withjts own faculty (six) and its own gradu- 
ate program in which we now have enrolled 
some twenty-five students. The central ad- 
mini^^tration of SUNY in Albany has also 
recognized this kind of research application 
as a legitimate university activity by estab- 
lishing a university-wide Institute for Urban 
Sciences Research, with its own staff. At 
present we are working with public agencies 
on a number of problem. For example: 
—We are working with the Department of 

Sanitation in New York City on a majo 

undertaking for improving the entire waste 

handling system in New York City. 
—We are working with the Nassau County 

Criminal Court System on reducing the 

backlog of criminal cases. 
—We are working with the staff of the New 
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York State Assembly on legislation which 
would change very substantially the char- 
acter of the treatment ' menial health 
patients in New York Stat 
—Our students are working with individual 
towns on Long Island on recycling of solid 
waste, transportation, airport design, hous- 
ing maintenance policies. 
Let me end my talk with one or two brief 
points having to do with getting a program 
like this started in a university. 

As you might expect, the ban-iers of insti- 
tutional resistance are likely to be consid- 
erable. There are several requirements which 
we feel were essential to our program get- 
ting off th :jround. 

—First of all. you must have a nucleus of 
faculty members who are fully dedicated 
to making the undertaking a success. With- 
out this total commitment. I don't think 
it's possible to attract the interest and 
support either inside or outside the uni- 
versity. 

—Secondly, the faculty who wish to partici- 
pate in this kind of activity must be treat- 
ed as equals— which means the same poten- 
tial for receiving promotion and tenure. Few 
faculty members receive the respect of 
their peers if they lack these preroga- 
tives. This issue of faculty acceptance or 
academic respectability is a powerful op- 
erating influence in all universities. The 
long-term viability of university programs 
of the type I have been describing depends 
critically on receiving these acknowledge- 
ments. 

—A third point— there must be a strong back- 
ing from the top administrative officers 
in the university. Decision-making in a uni- 
versity is often left in the hands of com- 
mitiaes— which works rather well in many 
cases— but is hardly the kind of decision 
process conducive to charting new direc- 
tions, either in education or research. 

—Finally, the right kind of money helps. At- 
tempts to create new institutional ar- 
rangements both within the university and 
between the university and state and local 
governments, require initial funding which 
is not overly restrictive. We are fortun- 
ate in our own program in receiving grants 
from the National Science Foundation. IBM. 
and the Esso Education Foundation, which 
allowed us to approach various public agen- 
cies without the need to ask for money. 
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As many of you are aware, there are obvi- 
ous similarities between our Program in Ur- 
ban and Policy Sciences at Stony Brook and 
the Land Grant Schools of Agriculture. While 
the comparison should not be overdone— never- 
theless. I think there is a critical need today 
for an urban version of the Agricultural 
School. 



CASE STUDY 

Peak Day Clean-Up Program in New York 
City—An account of the collaboration between 
the Planning Analysis Staff of the Environ- 
mental Protection Administration in New York 
City and the Urban Science and Engineering 
Faculty. 

Background: 

Every two years or so. New York City 
goes through a slightly hair-raising experi- 
ence in which it attempts to hammer out 
new contracts with its municipal unions. At 
an early stage in the current round of ne- 
gotiations» a policy decision was made in 
the Mayor's office to push productivity and 
work practices as one means of trying to re- 
duce the rapid increase in the number of 
City operating personnel. 

This decision was greeted by members 
of EPA*s Office of Program Analysis and 
Development and Bureau of the Budget Ana- 
lysts with some apprehension. They had joint- 
ly discovered that there was insufficient man- 
power under the present work schedule to 
meet peak-day demands. The result was a 
backlog of uncollected refuse that remained 
on the streets from every Tuesday through 
the end of the week. 

The essentials of the problem are as fol- 
lows: 

—The day-to-day variation in refuse collec- 
tion requirements only are shown in the 
graph on the following page. 

—The present work schedule (called chart 
days) brings in equal numbers of men dur- 
ing the week. Night collections and Sunday 

• overtime are used to take care of the back- 



log—at considerable expense to the City 

and inconvenience to the men. 
—The refuse generated in New York City is 

increasing at the rate of 4-6%/year. 
—Any change in work schedule would have 

to be agreed to by the union and interacts 

with a host of other issues. 
—No major change in work practices had oc- 
curred in the Department of Sanitation in 

over forty years. 

In 1968, this same group of analysts tried 
as members of the "Mayor's Task Force For 
A Clean City"* to do something about this 
health hazard. At the time they presented a 
number of alternatives. 

1. Leave present system as is. In that event 
it would be necessary to add 450 to the 
worK force at a yearly cost of 5.5 million 
dollars. 

2. Restructure the work schedule. Of the two 
plans worked out. both appeared to have 
unattractive consequences for the men. 

Given the sensitivity of elected officials to 
do battle with unions in an election year, it 
was decided to choose the alternative of add- 
ing the additional men to the work force. 
We might add. lest the reader think Mayor 
Lindsay simply caved in. that the Uniformed 
Sanitationmen's Union is not just another 
municipal u on. It is headed by John DeLury. 
a cagey, aggressive, articulate, media-wise 
adversary with a long proven record of watch- 
ing out for his men. The New York Maga- 
zine has called him a member of the dozen 
or so more powerful men in New York City. 

Nothing further was done on the problem 
until after the election (the Mayor received 
the endorsement of J. DeLury and his union 
in a tight three-way race). 

ENTER THE URBAN SCIENCE AND 
ENGINEERING PROGRAM 

Sometime after the election. Mayor Lind- 
say appointed a young State Assemblyman. 
Jerome Kretchmer. to head the Environmental 
Protection Administration. Kretchmer's ap- 
pointment clearly represented an attempt to 
politicize environmental issues 

With the impending union contract negotia- 
tions coming up, the issue of restructuring 

•This task force was given the mandate to ". . .reach 
decisions on program changes that are implennentable and 
give visible short range results." (This ennphasis on 
visible and short range results has been due in part to 
the upcoming Mayoralty election.) 
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Household Refuse Collected During the First Week, August, 1970 




DAY OF THE WEEK 



work schedules was raised once again by 
the planning staff at EPA. It is clear, in retro- 
spect, that the persistence of the in-house 
planning staff, headed by Jerry Mechling, an 
aggressive analyst interested in policy formu- 
lation, was necessary in keeping this issue 
alive. He was able to obtain Kretchmer's 
approval to go ahead and develop a plan of 
action. 

It was ai mis point that faculty from the 
Urban Science and Engineering Program ap- 
proached EPA. The reception was far from 
cordial. On our part, we were interested 
in initiating work on a range of problems 
that were of interest to our faculty. EPA, 
on the other hand, was skeptical about get- 
ting involved with any university group. The 
recent quote of Frederick O'R. Hayes, who 
was the Budget Director for the City of New 
York, is probably a good summary of EPA's 
feelings, "I'm negative on university con- 
sulting—the university researcher wants a 
publishable paper, and if this happens to 
be relevant to the client's problem, a spe- 
cial relationship is possible— they (univer- 
sity consultants) tend to emphasize expertise 
and to underplay the project manager, the 



fellow who organizes the effort and brings 
it to fruition.'** 

But for the fact that the planning staff was 
short-handed at the time, and Mechling saw 
an opportunity to effect a major change in 
work schedule, the difficulties in starting 
up a collaboration with EPA would have taken 
considerably more time and resolve. In any 
case, at the conclusion of our second meet- 
ing, we were asked to work on the restruc- 
turing of the work schedule together with the 
in-house planning staff. 

Due to the pressure of the up-coming nego- 
tiations, events now moved along quite quickly. 
—A staff member at EPA was assigned to pre- 
pare a detailed statement of the problem 
together with a summary of work done to 
date. She was also given the task of co- 
ordinating the EPA-Stony Brook effort. The 
problem statement as agreed upon is given 
below: 

Chart Day Problem: The objective of this 
short-term (summer) project would be to de- 
velop manpower allocations such that missed 
collections would be reduced to zero. The 

*From an Urban Institute Paper entitled. "Creative 
Budgeting In New York City " 
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cost of such an allocation should be mini- 
mized subject to the constraint that the solu- 
tion(s) must be to the union. In fact, Stony 
Brook will look for solutions that may im- 
prove the chart day and vacation package 
for the men—when and if we learn of ef- 
fective OR techniques for generating "so- 
lutions," we plan to approach the union to 
see if we can generate a solution that is 
particularly attractive from their po"nt of 
view. 

—EPA asked for a tentative solution to ihe 

problem in eight weeks. 

For our part, we saw this as an opportunity 
for the Urban Science and Engineering Pro- 
gram to develop credibility with the agency. 
We were delighted that we were handed a 
high priority problem with an obvious pay- 
off to the City. 

While this was an extremely tight sched- 
ule, it was in fact, met. At each milestone, 
the USE faculty would deliver written ma- 
terial (subsequently published in three pa- 
pers) in addition to making verbal presen- 
tations to the EPA planning and line of- 
ficers in the Department of Sanitation. It 
is interesting to note that the level of au- 
thority of the individuals participating in the 
meetings moved upward with each meeting. 
First, only a summer intern and a systems 
analyst from the Department of Sanitation 
met with us. Then, Mechling reappeared for 
the first time since our initial meetings in 
June. By this time, we had convinced Mech- 
ling that we had indeed come up with a num- 
ber of alternatives attractive to the City and 
the Mayor. Finally, a meeting with Kretchmer 
and Herb Elish, his deputy, was arranged, 
where the discussion centered less on the 
problem solutions themselves as it did on the 
policy formulation and implementation is- 
sues. 

The role of the Urban Science and Engi- 
neering faculty now shifted. Over the next 
three months, bi-monthly meetings were 
held with Kretchmer, Elish, Mechling, and 
the Stony Brook faculty. The strategy for 
presenting the restructured work schedules 
was a principal subject of discussion. Look- 
ing back on these meetings we now real- 
ize that Kretchmer and Elish were also 
assessing us with a view toward deciding 
whether to include us in the union negotia- 
tions. Coincident with these meetings we met 
with other staff and fielo personnel of the 
Department of Sanitation to alert them to the 



implications of the change in proposed work 
schedules. They, in turn, offered a number 
of suggestions for making the transition from 
old to new. 

In December, a meeting was arranged be- 
tween the union, EPA. and USE faculty. It 
was clear from the beginning that the pur- 
pose of this meeting extended beyond a simple 
presentation of the proposed changes. Who 
we,e we? Were we academics or impartial 
university faculty with a proposal to change 
work schedules which was beneficial to both 
the union and the City? Were we, and would 
we continue to be, sensitive to the union- 
leadership's problems in selling such a change? 
These were some of the questions we were 
confronted with— some directly, some implied. 
For one hour, John DeLury and Jack Biget 
(a well-known and astute management con- 
sultant to the union) hammered away. 

At the conclusion of the meeting it was 
agreed that we would submit a report de- 
scribing in more detail than we were able 
to present at this meeting, the proposed 
change. 

Although we never met with the union of- 
ficials again, we prepared several reports 
evaluating and comparing alternative work 
sch^^dule changes for them. 

What is the status of the chart day prob- 
lem now? 

On August 4. 1971, John DeLury, head of the 
New York Uniformed Sanitationmen's Union 
publicly announced that: 

'The Sanitationmen's Union agreed to go 
along with productivity changes requested 
by the City (New York City) at a contract 
negotiating session yesterday morning in the 
Union Headquarters at 25 Cliff Street. John 
DeLury. President of the 1 1 ,300 member 
Uniformed Sanitationmen's Association said. 
The Union will not stand in the way of the 
City's desire to increase the work force on 
Mondays and Tuesdays through a rearrange- 
ment of the work schedule charts. * "* 
(Italics added) 

FINAL REMARKS 

Lest the reader conclude that problems 
such as Urban Science and Engineering are 
beset with difficulties at every stage, it is 
worth noting that the rewards in terms of 
personal satisfaction more than make up 
for ihem. As teachers^ we share in the 

'New York Daily News. August 5. 1971. p 5 
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excitement and interest displayed by cur 
students. As researchers, we thoroughly have 
been intrigued by the complexities of the 
particular problems on which we have worked 
As scientists, we have been fascmated by 
the challenges of trying to understand and 
generalize from our experience in working 
with government. And as individuals, we 
have simply enjoyed the idea of using our 
talents and skills to work in areas where 
the needs are so demonstrably great. 



SPECIFIC STRATEGIES 
AND MECHANISMS FOR 
UNIVERSITY/iNDUSTRY INTERFACE 

John B. Sutherland 

Director 

Industrial Research and Extension 
University of Missouri 

May 1972 



Considerations in Developing Strategies 
and in Designing a System 

We appreciate this opportunity to dis- 
cuss the University of Missouri Extension 
Programs for Business, Industry, and 
Labor. Whatever degree of success we have 
had is- not necessarily due to proliferation 
of bright new ideas as much as to dedica- 
tion to a few principles. 

Personalities have played a role also. 
Some years ago when I was a research di- 
rector in industry. I was advised that the 
best way to be a successful research di- 
rector was to have a president who be- 
lieved in research. At the University of 
Missouri we have a president who not only 
believes in extension, but enjoys national 
prestige as a pioneer in modern concepts. 
I recommend this ingredient. 

In designing and developing our extension 
system for Business. Industry, and Labor 
we used several performance criteria. 
These were: 

1. Statewide delivery of professional develop- 
ment programs for proprietors, execu- 
tives, scientists, engineers, salesmen, union 
leaders, and other key individuals in Mis- 
souri firms. 

2. Rapid application of informational, coun- 
seling, and applied research assistance 
to Missouri firms in helping them solve 
their real problems and take advantage 
of new opportunities. 

3. Flexible multi-disciplinary response to 
changinq needs in the social and economic 
environment of the firm. (In many cases 
these area needs are synonymous with na- 
tional goals, such as increased produc- 
tivity and improved environment.) 

W^ have used a marketing research ap- 
proach to understanding our clients (or stu- 



dents), analyzing their needs and synthesiz- 
ing educational products to meet those needs. 
We do not blindly accept the client^s analysis 
of his own needs nor his suggested cure, 
but we do start with the needs he recognizes. 
This differs from the approach which starts 
with a piece of information and seeks an 
application. If differs from the practice of 
developing a pet short course and hoping to 
find twenty people who will enroll. (Indus- 
try representatives in this audience may 
reflect on the defunct companies who stub- 
bornly produced what the production depart- 
mented liked to mske— -regardless of custom- 
er preferences or needs.) 

The nature of our system places heavy 
reliance upon highly qualified field staff 
who perform much of the marketing research 
function and serve locally at the University- 
firm interface. Our field staff representa- 
tives are not projections of one or two aca- 
demic disciplines nor research activities. 
They are oriented to the people and prob- 
lems of Missouri commercial firms and rep- 
resent all departments of our four campuses. 
The real problems of the industrialists, busi- 
nessmen, and their employees almost never 
arrange themselves according to the dis- 
crete administrative and disciplinary units 
maintained in governmental and university 
organizations. 

The Present University of Missouri Mode! 
for Business, Industry, and Labor Programs 
With its integrated, unified system for 
all extension and continuing education pro- 
grams, the University of Missouri present- 
ly serves five clientele groups: 

1. Business. Industry, and Labor Leaders 
and Employees 

2. Community Leaders and Government Of- 
ficials 

3. Food and Fiber Producers 

4. Family and Youth 

5. Professional (Medical. Dental, Legal, etc.) 
Relatively new programs in Environmental 

Quality and Consumer Health round out our 
major program areas. 

At the University-client interface all pro- 
grams are coordinated by field directors 
whose areas correspond to regional plan- 
ning commission districts. 

Within this general framework, the Busi- 
ness, Industry, and Labor programs have 
as their targets the proprietors and em- 
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ployees of Missouri's 100,000 business and 
industrial firms, totaling some 1.3 million 
individuals. Regardless of whether the edu- 
cational content concerns engineenng. labor 
education, biology, management, psychology, 
chemistry, or accounting, the program area 
is defined by the occupational characteristics 
of those serveQ. 

The broad categories of activities for this 
program area are field, referral, library, 
counseling, organized educational, and ap- 
plied research. 

Fourteen field representatives stationed 
throughout the state develop rapport with 
business and industry leaders and effective 
organizations in their respective areas. 
Through bi-monthly meetings that rotate 
among our four campuses, they also become 
acquainted with these educational resources. 
Most of these representatives have .masters 
degrees in business administration or engi- 
neering or a combination. One has a Ph.D. 
in chemistry and we are adding a Ph.D. in 
marketing. By means of intelligent liaison 
and careful analysis, these field representa- 
tives become the key to maintaining a dyna- 
mic University/Industry interface. 

Despite efforts to maintain personal re- 
lationships between field representatives on 
the one hand and campus faculty on the other, 
heavy reliance must be placed on our Re- 
ferral System. Field representatives may 
either request assistance directly from one 
of the campuses, or through the Referral 
System. Because of its excellent perform- 
ance, the Referral System is used most 
frequently. Two full-time specialists plus 
a secretary operate the Technical and In- 
dustrial Referral Center. They locate the 
appropriate campus faculty member or cen- 
ter for inquiries, transmit the requests, and 
follow up to insure diligent response. The 
lending of certain reference books, federal 
registers, and teaching aids are handled 
by this Center. Each campus has a correspond- 
ing Referral Unit. Private consultants, in- 
dustrial organizations, and government agen- 
cies are tapped through this system. 

Many requests for assistance may be solved 
by specialized library services plus .inter- 
pretation by a field representative. Our 
Technical Information Center is a coopera- 
tive project between the University and Linda 
Hall Library, a private, internationally re- 
nowed scientific and technical library. A 
highly experienced Ph.D. chemist, as a full- 



time information specialist, prepares "per- 
tinent information packages" in response to 
queries. These are the products of up to 
eight hours free search on a given problem 
for a given company. Inquiries may go di- 
rectly to this Center, although most are 
routed by field representatives through the 
Technical and Industrial Referral Center. 
In any event, a record of each inquiry is 
sent to the Referral Center for record keep- 
ing purposes. 

Especially for assisting companies in ap- 
plying new technology or management prac- 
tices, in-plant counseling by campus ex- 
perts is often necessary. Field representa- 
tives cannot have both the breadth and depth 
for the tremendous variety of problems and 
needs encountered. We believe that off-campus 
educational services should be at least as 
high quality as on-campus credit courses, 
and therefore strive to utilize the best fa- 
culty members from the fourcampuses. Some 
of these are on partial extension appointment. 
Some are paid extra compensation for coun- 
seling. Some do it because they enjoy it. 
Through counseling services we are able to 
bring experts in any field into cooperation 
with field representatives to discuss sub- 
jects at any level of competency. 

Many changes in legislation, technology, so- 
ciety, economy, or international relations indi- 
cate enough common educational needs to re- 
quire organized wor/cshops, short courses, or 
even credit courses for those in Missouri firms. 
Individual desires for upward progress or 
side-wise change present similar needs. Cam- 
pus faculty, field representatives, and client 
representatives plan these activities. 

Increasingly we have need for applied re- 
search activities to insure and improve the 
quality of the assistance we deliver. Lack 
of sufficient effort in this direction is partial- 
ly responsible for the limited national success 
in trying to force bits of random informa- 
tion into production processes and products. 
We are in an excellent position in Mis- 
souri with relationship to applied research 
on environmental problems, for example, and 
are moving to improve access and perform- 
ance in other areas. 

Regular campus students are an impor- 
tant source of applied research assistance 
to Missouri firms, and their participation 
is growing. As. part of their credit courses 
they perform marketing research, design, 
and financial analysis for firms consider- 
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ing new products and new ventures. In addi- 
.tion. one group specifically identifies and 
evaluates export opportunities. 

Using the Model 

We work with large and small companies, 
new and old companies, and private indi- 
viduals. Currently we are working with a small, 
technically-based company for whom we have 
provided assistance in their many organiza- 
tional, technical, legal, and financial problems. 
Only a hint of those problems can be illus- 
trated in the time allowed for this presenta- 
tion. 

The Montserrat Education and Scientific 
Company, Kansas City, is "the outgrowth of 
some ideas and interests generated between 
a college professor and his former student. 
John Kuhns, the former chemistry student, 
had been a partner in a pet shop. With Dr. 
Antonio Sandoval, the chemistry professor, 
ideas and concepts were developed relating 
to many subjects but especially in the area 
of care of tropical fish. 

In July of 1971. the Montserrat firm was 
incorporated with Dr. Sandoval as president 
and John Kuhns as executive vice president. 
Continued income from outside sources was 
needed by the principals, but at least this 
operational vehicle was created. In the ten 
months since its incorporation, Montserrat 
has encountered frequently occurring prob- 
lems of broadly varying nature which are 
typical of experiences of new. small, tech- 
nically-oriented companies. 

Real problems seldom are discrete. Gener- 
ally there are many sequential effects to ac- 
tions, corrective or otherwise. For this rea- 
son, actions taken to solve a series of prob- 
lems are not the sum of solutions of the prob- 
lems separately defined. In the following sec- 
tion I shall describe a series of separately 
identified but inter-related problems encount- 
ered by Montserrat. Then, in a subsequent 
section. I shall tell of actions taken to assist 
the company in overcoming these problems. 
1. Problems Encountered 

(a) Organizational— What form of business or- 

ganization should be used: Parnership 
or corporation? What to include in own- 
ers' agreements, by-laws, and char- 
ter? 

(b) Legal— Product liability and secrecy agree- 

ments. 

(c) Broad Entrepreneurial— In which of these 



businesses should the firm engage 
Manufacturing, distribution. educa- 
tion, publishing, laboratory services'? 

(d) Marketing— What should be the product 

line content? 

(e) Patents— How important are patents to a 

technically-based company and what 
practices should be followed? 

(f) Budgeting and Accounting— How to devel- 

op and implement a good system ac- 
ceptable to owners, creditors, and gov- 
ernment agencies? 

(g) New Product Development— What se- 

quence of new product offerings would 
be best? Where to obtain information 
related to technology of processes and 
products? 

(h) Production Planning— Should the firm 

spend money for special equipment 
for packaging, or should they contract 
for this service? 

(i) Financing Growth— How could the com- 

pany finance the rising operating costs 
caused by growth? 

2. University of Missouri Response to the 
Problems 

The University of Missouri Field Spe- 
cialist who works with Montserrat is Dr. 
Dale Jackson, a chemist with much past 
industrial experience in new product de- 
velopment, plastics production, and gener- 
al administration. Because of Jackson's 
rapport with industry of the Kansas City 
area. Dr. Sandoval requested his assist- 
ance. 

Dr. Jackson's contributions have been so 
highly respected that his presence usual- 
ly is requested at Montserrat's board meet- 
ings. He utilizes our previously discussed 
model to bnng the following resources 
to bear on Montserrat's problems: 

(a) University of Missour-Kansas City's Tech- 
nical Information Center supplies technical 
and management reports and data. 

(b) Small Business Administration is guar- 
anteeing a loan and supplies guide for op- 
erating businesses. 

(c) University of Missouri-Rolla's Engineering 
Management Department established and 
implemented a computerized Firm Analy- 
sis Program. This allows the firm to 
compare its performance with that of 
comparable firms. 
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(d) University of Missouri-Columbia's Law 
Extension Department recommended pro- 
cedures and legal counsel on items relat- 
ing to product registration and business 
licensing. 

(e) A vice president of a state-wide group 
of banks advises on financing methods 
and has arranged a loan to support the 
growth of the company. 

(f) University of Missouri-Columbia supplies 
literature packages and motion picture lec- 
tures for principals to study. Most are 
relative to management practices and prin- 
ciples. 

(g) Jackson County Sheltered Workshop, Inc. 
has contracted to package certain of the 
products. This non-profit organization for 
handicapped persons does such an excel- 
lent job that the contract is highly bene- 
ficial to both groups. 

(h) A local manufacturing firm supplied 
sample forms and suggestions for con- 
tracts and agreements. 

(i) Dr. Jackson himself has worked consis- 
tently in development of patent practices, 
new product selection, product testing, 
and production processes. In each of 
these he leans upon his own experi- 
ences and the aid of area business 
firms. 

Montserrat is gradually but steadily expand- 
ing its operations in both products and serv- 
ices. It has begun to operate profitably. It 
has a backlog of ideas for new products and 
new activities. It is establishing a perform- 
ance record that will enable it to borrow 
money as needed to finance continued growth. 

But requests for help from the University 
continue. Increasingly the help wanted is edu- 
cation for preventive and improvement pur- 
poses. The principals wish to master those 
areas of management and technology for 
which they previously had no need. Al- 
though the University plans to keep its pro- 
gram oriented to the problems of the firm 
and its people, increasing effort will be ap- 
plied to anticipating and avoiding problems, 
or to capitalizing on the changes that create 
problems 
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Recommendations to the Urban Affairs and 
Services Committee UT Board of Trustees 
July 27. 1971 

This report contains recommendations for 
strengthening and enhancing the University's 
role in urban affairs and public service. 
Also included is background and planning 
information leading to the recommendations 
in the proposed overall public service stra- 
tegy. 

As used here, "public service'' includes 
services to state and local governments, 
urban areas, government, business, and in- 
dustry. Services under the Institute of Agri- 
culture are excluded except in the proposed 
general statement of public service p <icy. 
which is intended to apply to the Univer- 
sity's entire service mission. 

RECOI\^MENDATIONS 

The following is a list of recommenda- 
tions proposed in the body of this report 
and a list of supporting administrative ac- 
tions required to implement the full public 
service plan. The Committee is asked to con- 
sider and adopt as official University policy 
the statement entitled "Public Service at the 
University of Tennessee." included as Part 
A of this report. In addition, the Committee 
is asked to recommend for Board approval: 

1. Redesignation of the position of Vice Presi- 
dent for Institutional Research and Execu- 
tive Assistant to the President as Vice 
President for Urban and Public Affairs 
and Executive Assistant to the President; 

2. Creation of the Institute for Public Serv- 
ice, and authorization of the positions of 
Executive Director and Associate Direc- 
tor of the Institute; and 

3. Authorization of administrative steps to 
implement the public service program, as 
follows: 

a. Create a Public Service Council on each 
campus, and a system-wide Public Sei^- 
ice Council. 



b. Create a position on each campus to 
serve as a public service officer by as- 
sisting the top-le«yel administration with 
public service matters and providing a 
coordinating point for urban services. 

c. Relocate the Municipal Technical Ad- 
visory Service from the Division of Con- 
tinuing Education to the Institute for Pub- 
lic Service. 

d. Redesignate the Center for Training 
and Career Development as the Center 
for Government Training. 

e. Redesignate the Tennessee Industrial 
Research Advisory Service as the Center 
for Industrial Services 

f. Relocate the Civil Defense Program 
from the Division of Continuing Educa- 
tion to the Institute for Public Service. 

g. Establish system-wide coordinating 
mechanisms for services in the environ- 
mental and other high priority and com- 
plex areas. 

BACKGROUND 

In April. 1970, at a called meeting of 
the UT Board of Trustees, President-elect 
Boling announced plans to restructure UT's 
public service agencies to cope with grow- 
ing environmental problems in the 1970s and 
to increase problem-solving services to 
both urban and rural areas. Coordination of 
University-wide programs in the area of 
urban services was assigned as a primary 
responsibility of the Vice President for Insti- 
tutional Research. 

Planning and fact-finding activities for 
public service have included: a system-wide 
inventory of programs in the urban area; a 
survey of public service goals and structures 
at 25 of the best known institutions of higher 
education in the country; intensive internal 
consideration and review of public service 
objectives; and planning and review of a struc- 
tural framework to facilitate performance of 
UT's public service mission. 

The urban affairs inventory and information 
from other universities confirm that UT £*r,d 
other established universities engage in urbar* 
affairs programs and public service extensive- 
ly and give these activities a certain degree 
of prominence? in public statements. UT has 
found itself in circumstances, however, which 
may be considered typical nationwide, even in 
other major land-grant universities: public 
service has tended to be peripheral opera- 
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tionally, administratively, and organizationally 
despite its publicized prominence as one of 
the three principal missions of many public 
institutions of higher education. 

Consequently, the planning process which 
produced the above recommendations proceed- 
ed deliberately and with full cognizance of the 
opportunity and challenge at UT to pioneer 
in raising public service to an appropriate 
degree of ^ partnership with instructior? and 
research. 

The body ot this report presents the recom* 
mendations listed above in the context of: 

A. A policy statement for public service; 

B. ^^anagement requirements for implemen- 
tation of the public service plan; and 

C. Structural framework for implementation 
of the public service plan. 

A. PUBLIC SERVICE AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF TENNESSEE 
A statement outlining the role of public serv- 
ice in the University follows and the Committee 
is asked to recommend it for Board approval 
as a statement of University policy: 

DEFINITION 

Public service at UT includes all services 
offered to those outside the University, includ- 
ing teaching in most non-degree situations 
as well as research which is conducted spe- 
cifically at the request and for the benefit 
of non-University organizations in Tennessee. 
It is the timely and effective identification or 
solution of practical problems. Service activi- 
ties include problem-solving efforts such as: 

—technical assistance. 

—applied research, 

—seminars, w-rkshops. institutes, 
conferences 

—in-service training 

—information and library materials, and 

—demonstration projects 
in all disciplines and inter-discir**"^ary areas 
in which the UT faculty and staf! are pro- 
fessionally qualified to function. 
PURPOSE 

Excellence in teaching and in research to 
develop new knowledge are the primary 
goals of the University. As such, teaching and 
research determine what a university is and 
how it should proceed. Public service is also 
a primary goal and even an indispensable ad- 
junct to teaching and research in a state-wide 
land grant institution provided its purposes 



are consistent with and contribute to ful- 
fillment of the University's teaching and re- 
search missions. The purposes of public serv- 
ice at the University of Tennessee are: 

1. To use the storehouse of knowledge unique- 
ly embedded within a university to serve 
man and his environment by contributing to 
solutions of his immediate problems and by 
enhancing his ability to identify and real- 
ize opportunities, 

2. To enhance the teaching & research mis- 
sions of the University hy providing con- 
venient professional access to and from 
the community at large. 

3. To provide professional continuity tlirough 
a permanent institution as appropriately 
required by the ebh and flow of public ac- 
tivities within the cor imunity at large. 

4. To help provide ;.lternatives for public 
choice, 

5. To open to professional faculty and staff 
and to students a range of opportunities to 
transfer their expertise to the public bene- 
fit, and 

6. To interpret the University to the public 
through performance. 

GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

The basic goal of the UT public service 
effort is to bring to the citizens of Tennessee— 
their business, their industry, and their gov- 
ernments—the problem-solving capacities 
uniquely embodied within their stale-wide uni- 
versity system. The goal of each public service 
endeavor is to meet a legitimate need through 
the appropriate and timely application of Uni- 
versity resources. 

To achieve this basic goal several objectives 
must be realized. 



• The public service effort of the Univer- 
sity must be conducted within available 
resources in a manner which emphasizes 
appropriate balance among the Univer- 
sity's teaching, research, and service mis- 
sion. 

• To raise public service to partnership with 
teaching and research requires continuing 
recognition and development of the Univer- 
sity's service goal by the University's total 
faculty, staff, and administration. 

• The University community must improve 
its responsiveness to legitimate public 
needs by offering leadership and stimula- 
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tion in the effective identification of public 
problems. 

• The University*s structure must encom- 
pass linkages between public needs and aca- 
demic resources, a pipeline through which 
the pubtic*s needs become known and tne 
creative talents of the faculty are chan- 
neled toward solutions. 

a MANAGEMENT REQUIREMENTS FOR 
IMPLEMENTATION OF THE PUBLIC 
SERVICE PLAN 
The policy statement, the urban inventory, 
and the survey of other institutions helped 
in the identification of the following basic 
managerial considerations for tranoiating ob- 
jectives into action. Tht. ^administration must 
provide: 

1. Formal mechanisms throughout the sys- 
tem to stimulate ccmmunication about 
public service programs and to create a 
University climate conducive to increased 
effectiveness in public service; 

2. Ways to encourage the University*s prin- 
cipal resources— the faculty and student 
body— to engage in public service and to 
assure that these activities contribute to 
the professional development of the facul- 
ty and to the learning experiences of the 
students; 

3. A mechanism for coordinating and de- 
veloping the operations of the existing 
system-level public service units; 

4. Administrative channels to identify priori- 
ties for public service; 

5. A basis for balancing these priorities 
against instruction and research priori- 
ties and allocating resources accordingly; 

6. A location for public service activities 
in the mainstream of the University*s 
decision-making processes; 

7. Means for bringing several disciplines 
together in concerted attacks on complex 
problems faced by UT*s service clientele; 

8. Ways t relate the University*s applied 
(problem-solving) research capabilities to 
public service programs; 

9. More effective communication linkages 
with UTs service clientele; 

10. A device for system-wide coordination 
of public service; and 

11. A focal point at the system level to make 
visible the University's longstanding com- 
mitment to serve its constituencies out- 
side the classroom. 



Plans for meeting these requirements are 
the subject of the next section. 

Although a certain amount of attention must 
be paid to structu;al matters because of the 
breadth and complexity of the public service 
area, it has been recognized throughout the 
planning process that these modifications are 
worthwhile only to the extent they lead to 
more and better public service at UT, par- 
ticularly regarding urban and environmental 
affairs. 

C. STRUCTURAL FRAMEWORK FOR ' 
IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE PLAN 

(See organization chart) 

1. Create the position of Vice President 
for Urban and Public Affairs, 

This position would be created by re- 
designating the Vice P'esident for Insti- 
tutional Research and Executive Assistant 
to the President as the Vice President 
for Urban and Public Affairs and Execu- 
tive Assistant to the President. 

Responsibility for the Office of Institu- 
tional Research would be reassigned to the 
Executive Assistant and, consequently, the 
Vice President's' responsibility for insti- 
tutional research would remain unchanged. 
Responsibilities in the urban and public 
affairs areas would include developing and 
coordinating (a) the urban affairs and pub- 
lic service mission of the University and 
(b) University relations with all levels of 
government. 

A suggested statement of duties in a form 
suitable for inclusion in the Board of 
Trustees* C ^Mer and By-Laws (Article 
IV, Section 3. (e)l is as follows: 
(e) Th^ Vice President for Urban and 
Public Affairs and Executive Assistant 
to the President shall be responsible for 
the development and coordination of Uni- 
versiiy-Wfde policies and operations con- 
cerning public services offered to urban 
areas, to all levels of government, and 
to business and industry. He shall be re- 
sponsible tor the operation of all system- 
level public service organizations in the 
Institute for Public Service and he shall 
work with the Chancellors on public serv- 
ice programs with University-wide impli- 
cations. In addition to representing the 
University's position as it relates to the 
deliberations of the State Legislature. 
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the executive Agencies, and the various 
local governments, he shall act as Uni- 
versity liaison with the federal govern- 
ment in matters bearing on both Univer- 
sity programs and resources. The Ex- 
ecutive Assistant shall perform duties 
assigned by the President. He shall be 
responsible for conducting institutional 
studies on managerial, operational, and 
academic subjects as initiated by his 
Staff or requested by University or cam- 
pus personnel. The Executive Assistant 
Shall schedule staff and other meetings, 
handle correspondence on behalf of the 
President, implement decisions made by 
the President and his staff, and repre- 
sent the President in appropriate con- 
ferences and meetings. 

2. Establish the Institute for Public Serv- 
ice. 

The Institute would encompass the func- 



tions of and house as distinguishable unites 
those organizations now at the system leval 
with full-time public service missions, 
including: the Go^ Ynment, Industry, Law 
Centers; the Municipal Technical Advisory 
Service; the Technical Assistance Center; 
the Center for Government Training (pre- 
sently named the Center for Training and 
Career Development); the Center for In- 
dustrial Services (presently named the Ten- 
nessee Industrial Research Advisory Serv- 
ice); and the State Agency for Title I of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

The Municipal Technical Advisory Serv- 
ice would be relocated from the systCtn- 
level Division of Continuing Education to 
the Institute. In addition the Civil De- 
fense Program, which is also a part of 
the Division, would b^^come an assigned 
responsibility of the Center for Govern- 
ment Training. 
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The Institute would provide a means to 
coordinate the public service aspects of 
UT's involvement ir: urban affairs, provide 
operating assistance to the Vice President 
for Urban and Public Affairs in develop- 
ing and coordinating all public service 
activities, and serve as a visible focal 
and communication point for the Univer- 
sity's public service commitment. 

The Institute would be administered by 
an Executive Director and an Associate 
Director. The Executive Director would re- 
; \ to the Vice Presiden* for Urban and 
Public Affairs. The role of the Institute 
is discussed more fully in Appendix B 
as it is reflected in the principal respon- 
sibilities of the Executive Director. 

The Associate Director would provide 
leadership, along with the Director, in 
all areas of Institute operations. He would 
concentrate in particular on the Univer- 
• sity's public service role as it relates to 
state governnnent. His position would carry 
the title Associate Director of the Insti- 
tute for Public Service and Executive Di- 
rector of the Government. Industry. Law 
Center. This Center was established for 
the express purpose of providing a means 
for liaison, between University programs 
and capabilities and state needs. The As- 
sociate Director of the Institute will con- 
tinue to develop and implement the role 
of the Center, as it is embodied in the 
Institute, in furtherance of relations be- 
tween state and University. 

Establish a Public Service Council on 
Eacli Primary Campus and a System- Wide 
Public Service Council. 

The campus Public Service Councils would 
be composed of public service-oriented fa- 
culty and students and would be chaired 
by the Chancellor or Academic Vice Chan- 
cellor. The Council would (a) provide 
general climate for and commitment to 
public service, (b) advise the Chancellors 
and Academic Vice Chancellors on needs 
and priorities, (c) encourage creative ap- 
proaches to public service problems and 
opportunities, and (d) provide an inter- 
disciplinary forum to encourage and ac^- 
vise more comprehensive attacks on the 
complex problems facing the University's 
outside constituencies. 

Each campus Council wculd designate a 
number of delegates to the system-wide 
Public Service Council, which wouiJ pro- 
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vide advice and counsel regarding sys- 
tem-.evel function* jnd operations in pub- 
lic service. The camp»j5 and system-wide 
Councils may involve non-UT personnel, 
in appropriate ways, to improve communi- 
cations with the University o ser\fice cli- 
entele. 

Designation by the Chancellor ol 'i*ie Chief 
Public Service Officer on Each Campus. 

The University's ab'<;ty to offer increased 
levels cf nublic service with greater per- 
ception and significance depends on wirt.^- 
spread participation of faculty. Consequent- 
ly, a direct line of responsibility in the main 
administrative channel of each campus is 
necessary. 

The offices of the Chancellor and the Aca- 
demic Vice Chancellor are the campus lo- 
Ci'^ions where programs are coordinated, 
resources are allocated, ana ucu:ty per- 
formance incentives such as salary, rank, 
and tenure are considered. Effecti/' im- 
plementation of the University's newly re- 
focused and expanded public service role 
requires these direct connections with tr.e 
principal decision-making and piogram- 
implementation channels of the UnWersity 
as a whole. Each Chancellor will be asked 
to designate himself or his academic Vice 
Chancellor as the chief public service 
officer on his campus. 

Additional requirements for implementing 
public service activities are related to larce 
program areas at the campus level. For ex- 
ample, environmental matters, urbin affairs, 
and transportation ;»re such broad and com- 
plex areas that the public 3erviV:e structure 
must provide appropriate means to nrqan'r^e 
faculty and other campus resources on each 
campus and among campuses. 

Urban affairs, in particular, relates to all 
levels of University operations. Although sys- 
tem-wide coordination of the public service 
aspects of urban affairs will be effecic / 
through the Institute for Public Service, addi- 
•lonal points for coordination wil! be estab- 
lished, including one on each campus. A pub- 
lic service officer will be appointed to assist 
each Chancellor or Academic Vice Chancellor 
ir. his new public service role. The public 
service officer also will be de.^gnated as . 
primary point of contact for urban service 
on each campus, in this way coordination or 
urban servicesj can be provided among and 
within campuses, through the Institute and 
the Chancellors. 
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PRINCIPAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. INSTITUTE FOR 

PUBLIC CHANGE 
Working in close conjunction with the Vice 
President in charge of public service and ap- 
propriate campus officials, the Executive Di- 
rector of the Institute should perform or 
participate centrally in the performance of 
the following responsibilities: 

1. Implement the University's public serv- 
ice policy, as published. 

2. Identify opportunities and needs for public 
service, with appropriate emphasis on ur- 
ban and environmental affairs, and arrange 
to have the opportunities and need^ het in 
satisfactory ways. 

3. Stimulate faculty and student participation 
in public service effurl;^ by creating a cli- 
mate conducive to effective communication 
and definition of public service needs. 

4. Maximize the levels of public service ren- 
dered by the University to a degree consis- 
tent with and contributing to the Univer- 
sity's instruction and research objectives 
and within resource limitations. 

5 Coordinate the activities of system-level 
public service units and provide assistance 
in coordinating public service among the 
campuses 



6. Provide advice and staff assistance with 
regard to the operation and continuing de- 
velopment of the University's public serv- 
ice structure. 

7. Provide a visible focal point for informa- 
tion flow into and out of the University 
concerning public service requests, needs, 
and opportunities. 

8. Provide staff assistance in the operations 
of the system-level Public Service Council. 

9. Develop and maintain continuing relation- 
Siiips with public service clientele through 
personal contact, correspondence, and ap- 
propriate printed material. 

10. Develop sources of non-UT funding for 
public service activities. 

11. Design and implement public service 
projects. 

12. Stimulate interdisciplinary activities in 
public service and related applied (prob- 
lem-solving) research areas. 

13. Develop and maintain suitable (managerial) 
• fiscal data on public service resource 

needs and expenditures. 

14. Develop and maintain an internal manage- 
ment system for the Institute itself, in- 
cluding budget, personnel, and so forth. 
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User agencies and institutions of higher 
education have traditionally experienced dif- 
ficulty in working together. Essentially, the 
difficulty arises because of the unnatural ba- 
sis of their alliance. For the most part, 
user agencies are more organized, emphasize 
a somewhat rigid hierarchy of personnel, 
and are preoccupied with the applicability of 
immediate solutions to agency problem areas. 
On the other hand, universities are typically 
rather disorganized, have a history of insti- 
tutional isolation from the problems of so- 
ciety, require a relatively long period of 
lead-time in taking action, and focus pri- 
marily upon the development rather than 
the application of knowledge. In addition, 
the tendency to filter their perceptions 
through traditional university disciplines has 
on occasion seveiely compromised the ef- 
fectiveness of university pe;sonnel in ex- 
amining user agency problems which have 
a mulf-disciplinary basis. 

As a result of these differing orientations 
and operational styles, the task of building 
bridges between user agencies and univer- 
sities is always likely to be difficult. But 
the potential rewards from such user agency- 
university affiliations are significant enough 
for us to work hard at establishing and 
maintaining these alliances. For in the trans- 
fer from discovery of knowledge to the ap- 
plication of that knowledge to the problems of 
our society, such an alliance between us^j^ 
agencies and universities has a potential for 
impact that would be impossible to achieve 
in those situations where the marketplace 
is the principal transmitter of innovation to 
application. 

Given the potential* benefits of, and the dif- 
ficulty in, establishing close working relation- 



ships between user agencies and institutions 
of higher education, the first function of this 
essay will be to describe several of the forces 
that are compelling universities into greater 
involvement with user agencies The focus 
then turns to a suggested division of labor 
whereby various institutions of higher edu- 
cation might examine their unique roles 
Finally, the paper will discuss what univer- 
sities should and should not do as they be- 
gin to develop affiliations with various user 
agencies. 

Factors Influencing University Involvement 

Assuming that universities have some basis 
for collaboration with user agencies, complex 
and uncertain as they may be, in what direc- 
tions do they lie? The obvious attraction for 
university personnel today is the production 
of knowledge and research in domestic af- 
fairs, urban and environmental problems, is- 
sues of population growth and migration, 
poverty and racism. 

The scene I know best is the urban one. Let 
me use it as an example in treating the agen- 
cy-university interface. There exists a dis- 
tinguished tradition in the study of the history 
of cities, and there is farily substantial 
literature on the governance of cities, their 
ecology and their characteristic social organi- 
zation. But, the total base is small. None of 
these academic specializations now provide 
a basis for dealing with practical urban 
questions, and we cannot expect anything 
like th success scientists have had in mar- 
shaling knowledge for the solution of security 
of space problems. 

Nevertheless, there is some grounds for 
optimism. Social science continues to be 
more empirical and more policy oriented. 
The purist view of legitimate scholarly work 
so eloquently defined by Jacques Barzun (1968) 
has been replaced by the new academic ethos 
And collaborative work increases— it is quite 
common now for distinguished scientists to 
have common work projects without losing 
the respect of their colleagues in their own 
disciplines in the process. Consultantships 
to certain governments, businesses, and la- 
bor add to the sense of relevance. 

Just as the activities of professors have 
become more heterogeneous so have the func- 
tions of the university. Often without serious 
consideration, universities have accepted a 
variety of r^issions they have not spught 
out, but which have been thrust upon them/ 
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In part, the success of academics in wartime 
activities— in O.S.S., the Manhattan Project and 
in the development of radar— had led to their 
being asked to take on new tasks, but suc- 
cess is not the entire answer. Other social 
institutions have simply not been available 
for these jobs or have defaulted on them al- 
ready. In any case, these changes in the role 
of universities and university men since the 
war alter the prospects for new university 
knowledge in helping solve the problems faced 
by user agencies. 

There are other compulsions besides the 
thirst of understanding that now direct uni- 
versities toward increased involvement with 
user agencies. Like any organization, a uni- 
versity has a basic interest in its environ- 
ment—the space in which their members live 
and work. Lately, for more and more uni- 
versities, that environment has become threat- 
ened by decay and change in land use and 
function. 

Universities located in rural areas, as many 
land grant colleges were, and the many which 
were originally established in pleasant middle 
class sections of town simply did not face 
these problems until the 1960s— and some 
limited numbers do not face it now But 
most of the urban universities find they must 
take an interest in their local environments 
not just out of compassion or conscience but 
out of self-interest. Urban universities lo- 
cated in slums or near them find it difficult 
to attract able faculty and students.^ More- 
over,, some observers of the university scene 
attribute part of student unrest to their dis- 
satisfaction with their experience with urban 
life. Increasingly, the universities have come 
to have a stake in improving their local en- 
vironments, 3 fact possibly first appreciated 
by the University of Chicago in its leader- 
ship in reconstructing the Hyde Park-Ken- 
wood area. The same sorts of motivations 
have guided the University of Pennsylvania's 
reclamation of its decaying neighborhood and 
the ambitious housing programs of M.l.T. 
and Harvard. As a consequence, the inevit- 
able strains between universities and com- 



'This IS to be contrasted with one view that denies 
university involvements with the government and the 
military but happily accepts university engagement in 
social action ranging from providing remedial nursery 
schools for neighborhood children to expressing political 
opinion on such matters as the Vietnamese War. Another 
view supports academic involvement in selected situa- 
tions which enhance the abilities of universities to 
achieve their goals. 



munities have diminished. The lessening of 
old strains, the continuing role of curiosity 
sensitized by considerations of domestic pri- 
orities, and the practical compulsion of or- 
ganizational maintenance suggest that univer- 
sities are more prepared than ever to enter 
into mutually beneficial alliances with a wide 
range of user agencies. The real question re- 
mains: Hoiv— throuuh what ways and means 
that are effective, important and not destruc- 
tive of other highCi educational responsib- 
ilities? 

A Division of Labor Am'-ng Institutions of 
Higlier Learning 

If user agencies and universities are no long- 
er destined to a relationship consisting of al- 
ternating periods of isolation and confrontation, 
neither are they equipped to be in continuous 
collaboration. The beginning of wisdom about 
the academic role in relation to user agen- 
cies is that the university in general cannot 
respond to all social ills and the university 
in par ^ular varies widely in the assignments 
it might undertake. Some can do much; many 
can do something; and some can do only little. 

The first step toward understanding how 
universities can help solve user agency prob- 
lems is to match types of universities with 
types of tasks. Too often stressing their deep 
dissatisfaction with the- quality of urban life, 
commentators have cast all universities into 
the same mold by calling on them, as a group, 
to redirect their efforts toward social action: 
toward altering housing policy, toward the 
solution of racial inequities and not least im- 
portant toward solving the problem of the 
cities. This sense of urgency ought not to be 
lost, but it should be accompanied by an ef- 
fort to think specifically about the unique abil- 
ities of different kinds of universities for 
dealing with the problem at hand. Granting that 
distinctions have been blurred in recent years, 
the classical categories of public, private, and 
denominational support still give clues as to 
appropriate assignments. 

Publicly sponsored institutions have, in our 
judgment, the greater share of urban scholar- 
ship and urban research, in part because their 



^Medieval Oxford did not escape the unpleasantness of an 
urban location either Things became so bad in the four- 
teenth century that a Royal letter, written probably on 
University instigation, was sent to the Sheriff com- 
plaining. " "the air is so corrupted and infected' by the filth 
in the streets 'that an abominable loathing' (or per- 
haps 'ague') is 'diffused among the aforesaid masters 
and scholars, 'a state of things aggravated by the prac- 
tice of burning fat. . .before their houses.' " 
(Rashdail, 1895, 11. 389.) 
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resources are greater and their financing 
more secure these days than all but a hand- 
ful of private universities. A more compel- 
ling reason is their capacity to identify with 
state and local governments on the firing 
line. Nevertheless, private universities have 
their own contributions to make. Typically, 
they have a greater measure of flexibility 
and freedom and in certain circumstances 
find it easier to take on controversial and 
risky programs that involve direct obser- 
vation and evaluation of experimental public 
programs. The M.l.T.-Harvard Joint Center 
for Urban Studies, for example, has frequent- 
ly undertaken commentary that, however cor- 
rect, was controversial and required con- 
sideration and response on the part of poli- 
cy-makers. More important, private univer- 
sities may undertake long Isad time research 
with a less immediate sense of obligation to 
report their utility. The important point to 
make is that the diversity of educational in- 
stitutions by kind and place in the United 
States is an advantage in developing rela- 
tionships with user agencies— and suggests a 
division of labor to be exploited. 

Universities are also differentiated accord- 
mg to size and according to the quality of 
their faculties, students and administrators. 
Small institutions obviously cannot take on 
the kind of big-scale operations that their 
larger colleagues can— because their resources 
are limited and because the balance of ac- 
tivities in small universities can more easily 
be thrown askew by the introduction of a single 
large scale program. A candid admission of 
quality, that universities realize but seldom 
acknowledge, is in order— the variation in 
the quality of intellectual resources differ- 
ent institutions mobilize. A community col- 
lege can carry out tasks a prestigious na- 
tional university cannot— and vice-versa. Re- 
medial education for disadvantaged students 
should not, for example, be assigned to pro- 
fessional members of the American Philoso- 
phical Society or the National Academy of 
Sciences.^ Theoretical computer modeling of 
urban growth is not the forte' of a humani- 
ties department within a liberal arts col- 
lege. These variations in academic capacity 
need to be systematically discussed and ac- 



This matter calls to mind the remark made by a very 
able college freshman who happened to be taking ele- 
mentary physics with a Nobel laureate When asked how 
the course was going, he answered somewhat ruefully, 
"It's like using a very big steam shovel to dig a very 
httle hole." 



knowledged as part or the process of timely 
academic aid. 

The implications of this distinction between 
national and local university participation with 
user agencies are fairly clear— at least in a 
general way. National universities should, 
to the extent that 'they be';ome involved at 
all, direct their efforts to larger scale pro- 
grams, those requiring multiple and higher 
skilled competencies, and those involving prob- 
lems of coordination among disciplines and 
professional schools. They probably should 
not attend to problems which are more or 
less idiosyncratic to particular regions or 
locations. This moans that localitiei should 
not be asked to finance the development of 
major programs These require more and dif- 
ferent support from busi ness corporations, 
foundations and the federal government. This 
is the first principle for understanding how 
the Acadomy comes to work with the city. 

What Universities Should and Should Not Do 

A special principle is, granted differentia- 
tion by type, limitation by gen©i*'al institu- 
tional competence. Although we are apt to 
think that there is no societal problems for 
which some expertise is irrelevant, the fact 
is that universities do some things well and 
other things less so. Their members are not 
equally competent to deal with every social 
problem nor have they resources to deal 
with them all. Keeping in mind a general 
sense of what universities do well and what 
they ought to strive to do well, we can begin 
to indicate the sorts of activities that are 
inappropriate and appropriate for them to 
undertake. 

1. Universities should be loathe to compen- 
sate for inadequate public services even 
though the case can occasionally be made 
on educational grounds for doing so. Uni- 
versities should not be in the business of 

relieving economic distress in their com- 
munities. They should not attempt to pro- 
vide for more equitable administration of 
justice. And they shouTd not fill in for 
inadequate systems of primary and se- 
condary education. It is not that these ac- 
tivities are unworthy but rather that the 
chances for improving public services de- 
crease if these services are provided by 
universities. As we shall see, there are 
special circumstances under which every- 
one of these problems might be appropri- 
ate for university involvement but not as 
supplements to public service. 
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2. Universities should not enter into lo^-^al 
political activities in such a way as to up- 
set local power constellations. To do so 
would be frivolous since universities can- 
not adequately or legitimately assume re- 
sponsibility for political acts. If they cor- 
porately engage in local politics, they run 
the risk of paying a very high price in- 
deed for doing so. Since the only redress 
politicians have against universities in- 
volves limitations of autonomy and support, 
It is in these two areas that universities 
will suffer most. Universities cannot in- 
sist on continued financing if they engage 
in policies contrary to those who vote sup- 
port to them. 

3. User agencies and universities hold each 
other accountable for the maintenance of 
high standards of performance. User agen- 
cies must begin to utilize greater precision 
in specifying their problems and the re- 
sults they anticipate from entering into re- 
lationships with universities, and, in many 
instances, university personnel can assist 
in the skill development that is a neces- 
sary prerequisite to this task. In addition, 
since there has been a tendency for some 
user agency personnel to treat professors 
as sacrosanct, it is the responsibility of 
both user agencies and universities to de- 
stroy the myth that professors will be 
able to complete user agency tasks ef- 
fectively just because they happen to be 
professors. 

4. Universities should develop more imagina- 
tive approaches to the utilization of person- 
nel. The prevailing system of incentives 
and rewards within universities does 
not adequately support faculty involvement 
in service oriented activities. As a re- 
sult, significant adjustments will be re- 
quired in career motivation for professors 
if they are to take seriously the univer- 
sity's commitment to user agency involve- 
ment. In addition to encouraging faculty 
member involvement within user agencies, 
universities should seek out and establish 
reciprocal relationships where persons with 
diverse experiences in a variety of dif- 
ferent user agencies become an integral 
part of the university system. To the ex- 
tent that these individuals have functioned 
effectively, and thoroughly understand the 
operation of user agencies, they, can con- 
tribute significantly to the establishment 
of an effective alliance. 



Another significant personnel resource 
within the university setting that we have 
just begun to tap is the students. Both uni- 
versity faculty members and user agency 
personnel for the most part have disre- 
garded the talent, capabilities and use- 
fulness of both undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students in sharing a significant por- 
tion of the task involved in the conduct of 
research or training efforts for user 
agencies. By thoroughly integrating serv- 
ice components within graduate and under- 
graduate programs, a wide range of more 
^^.effective utilization of student talent can 
be realized. 

5. Universities should emphasize inter- 
disciolinary research and inter-institution- 
al collaboration. Universities must begin 
to develop ways of combining the tradi- 
tional academic discipliines into effectively 
functioning multi-disciplinary research 
teams that are designed to focus specifical- 
ly on particular user agency problems 
under consideration. In addition to inter- 
disciplinary collaboration within an indi- 
vidual university, institutions of higher 
learning must begin to develop inter-insti- 
tutional collaborative mechanisms where- 
by complementary talents from several 
universities can be brought to bear on 
specific user agency problems. 

6. Universities should utilize discretion in 
the selection of affiliating user agencies. 
Universities still have some credibility 
left, credibility that, for the most part, 
has already been used up by commercial 
consulting firms, and others who would 
seek to influence user agency policies 
and activities. Since this university credi- 
bility is a very special commodity that is 
based to a certain degree on the uni- 
versity's tradition as a center of knowledge 
and learning, it should not be squandered 
frivolously upon irrelevant topics or in 
inappropriate ways. For example, there is 
the danger of user agencies trying to 
use academic personnel as a scapegoat 
for difficult user agency situations. This 
willingness to shift responsibility for in- 
forming the public about certain negative 
aspects of user agency policy has been far 
too prevalent in the past and may be even 
less useful as an approach during the per- 
iod when universities and user agencies 
begin to collaborate more closely. 



7. Universities should resist involvement in 
activities for which they have no exper- 
tise. They should not. for example, have 
raised the hopes of those participating in 
the ghetto entrepreneurship program when 
faculties of business schools know alto- 
gether too little to have promised suc- 
cess. They should, quite clearly, begin 
studies to increase knowledge on these 
matters. Similarly, lending university pres- 
tige to haphazard and "instant'* evalua- 
tion of urban programs jeopardizes the 
universities and does not produce effec- 
tive and useful assessments. 
These caveats are merely that. They are not 
intended to say that the university should re- 
treat from involvement in general and in par- 
ticular with user agencies. Instead, we recog- 
nize the unmistakable trend toward increasing 
university engagement in societal matteis 
of all sorts. This trend toward greater in- 
volvement cannot be attributed only to the 
thrusting of new responsibilities onto uni- 
versities. Carl Kaysen is quite right in ob- 
serving that universities have, since the for- 
ties, reached out for new activities not be- 
cause they are newly conscience stricken 
but because these new activities have an 
intellectual justification and are of interest 
to university faculties. Kaysen 's remarks 
alert us to the principle on which such in- 
volvements should be assessed. Universities 
are organized primarily for the production 
and transmission of knowledge and while 
this sounds excessively abstract and high- 
minded, it does provide a rough criterion 
forjudging which kinds of involvements make 
the most sense. In general, universities 
should readily accept those tasks which re- 
late them symbiotically to their communi- 
ties—local and national. 

University health services provide a model 
for symbiotic relations between university 
and community. Medical schools depend for 
quality on the wide variety of patients sup- 
plied best by large city populations. Univer- 
sity hospitals need large numbers of local 
residents to support the various services 
they offer and they depend for clinical serv- 
ices on a large base of practicing physicians 
located nearby. In turn, residents receive 
better medical attention than they would 
get at local hospitals and health stations. 
The quality of university hospitals is general- 
ly conceded to rest on the mutual support 
of medical training, clinical service and 



health research. The mutual benefits derived 
by universities and communities from medi- 
cal education and services are not vitiated 
by the many and justified complaints about 
the way the system actually works. We are 
fully aware of patients' criticisms about be- 
ing "used" by university physicians, who 
themselves are unhappy about the quality 
of services they can provide But problems 
that conceivably can be solved by more ef- 
fective management do not falsify the main 
point. There is a variety of community- 
related activities which benefit both univer- 
sities and communities and make their re- 
lations symbiotic. And it is these which 
should be sought out by universities. Some 
activities which use the distinctive capaci- 
ties of universities and which benefit com- 
munities include: > 

(a) The provision of manpower adequately 
trained to meet national and local com- 
munity needs for professional services 
and more effectively trained to deal with 
distinctly urban problems. This does not 
mean that there should be at every uni- 
versity a department of urban studies 
or a center for urban affairs. There is 
a discipline which falls into that rubnc 
which has academic legitimacy. As a con- 
sequence, urban departments in univer- 
sities are apt to be an assortment of 
scholars— economists, sociologists, engi- 
neers, anthropologists and historians— who 
collectively look like the real thing but 
fail to provide an integrated approach 
to urban studies. Instead, there probably 
should be something like urban weighing 
of curricula. This would involve the repre- 
sentation of urban interests in most de- 
partments and professional schools which 
would provide for intensive training in 
urban studies but would leave the autono- 
my of these groups undamaged. Urban 
institutions should have a greater urban 
weighing of curricula than the traditional 
land-grant institutions which have their 
own emphasis on agricultural research and 
service. This is a start at least in pro- 
ducing students sensitized to urban prob- 
lems and educated to some degree to see 
them in perspective. It is by no means 
the whole answer. 

(b) The development of prototype housing, 
schools, hospitals, or systems of trans- 
portation. Professional schools should find 
it both challenging and well within the ac- 
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tivities they consider appropriate to design 
and bring tc fruition models of the very 
best solutions to public problems. Many 
universities have operated primary and 
secondary schools designed as laborator- 
ies for educational research and educa- 
tional training. The "Lab School" at Chi- 
cago and Hunter College's "Elementary 
School" have served these purposes and 
achieved some fame in the process. The 
building of prototype housing is less con*,- 
mon but equally desirable both for the 
training of university architects and the 
development of better and less costly 
dwellings. We need not sketch out the 
idea of prototypes any further except 
to underline the necessity for experiment- 
ing with what the most competent aca- 
demic judgment considers excellent. 

(c) The provision of professional and tech- 
nical assistance to groups— officially con- 
stituted and otherwise— undertaking the so- 
lution of specific problems. This will help 
to bridge the gap between academic know- 
ledge and the practical realities and, hope- 
fully, enhance the former by dealing with 
the latter. In due course, universities' 
capacities to produce trained manpower 
should also improve. 

(d) The conduct of basic research of several 
kinds— traditionaliy sanctioned fundamental 
research on urban problems, the serious 
evaluation of the success of urban pro- 
grams'" and applied research designed to 
answer questions of special concern to 
local and federal authorities. The first 
two types of investigation are reasonably 
familiar and need no further comment. 
The last, however, provides interesting 
opportunities for concrete improvements 
in the urban condition. One form this re- 
search has already taken is the estab- 
lishment of "Urban Observatories" which 
are designed to investigate problems se- 
lected jointly by responsible city officials 
and urban researchers and to provide 
for linkages between universities and city 
governments. Urban observatories seem 
to v\/or\ best in places where the univer- 
sity is locally oriented and officialdom . 
receptive to new ideas. They have the 
greater potential of comparative work — 
simultaneous investigation and report on 

^ A sophisticated and useable research methodology for the 
assessment of programs success exists m sociology and 
in economics. (See Humr^n, et al. 1962.) 



the same urban problem and program as it 
affects different communities. This is the 
symbiotic town and gown relations in mul- 
tiples. 

Another example is the Institute for Gov- 
ernmental Services which operates within 
the University of Massachusetts as a linking 
mechanism between the University and vari- 
ous local and state governmental agencies 
throughout the Commonwealth. The primary 
task of the Institute is to facilitate the flow 
of resources from all three campuses of the 
University of Massachusetts to the citizens 
of the Commonwealth and, in addition, to de- 
velop collaborative service-oriented programs 
among the various schools, departments, col- 
leges and campuses within the University of 
Massachusetts. The Institute is involved pri- 
marily with local governments in such problem 
areas as planning and zoning, budgeting, pro- 
perty tax assessment, administration, trans- 
portation, organization design, personnel study, 
inventory of community resources, both physi- 
cal and social, water and air pollution, taxa- 
tion, urban renewal, the exploration of feder- 
al and state grants as they affect local gov- 
ernment, the codification of statutes, sewer- 
age and drainage problems and the social 
problems of local communities. 

These simple proposals and the view of 
American universities' varying capacities 
which underline them are not intended to 
satisfy any one of the main schools of thought 
on the role of universities in solving social 
problems. Those holding a conservative 
position on university functions will, no doubt, 
think these proposals represent one more 
instance of the subversion of the Academy. 
Others who see the university as an instru- 
ment for the achievement of radical social 
change will find them eclectic, inadequate 
and overly concerned with the survival of 
the university in its present form. The prin- 
ciple at least ought by now be clear; insti- 
tutions help society by redirecting their own 
energies and programs and not by under- 
taking to substitute one institution for an- 
other. One can and should invoke the civiliz- 
ing values of the university in supporting its 
causes, but these are not its only justifica- 
tion. If we are to make any headway in 
dealing with the complicated problems that 
our society faces, universities should not 
be deflected from their traditional goals. It 
is temptation to commit all universities to the 
task of trying to make life more bearable. 
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but that temptation must be resisted. And 
by resisting the temptation to undertake 
everything, we may be freed to do something. 
Helping user agencies in ways universities 
have functioned well before, will not im- 
mediately produce the cities we so urgently 
require. However, it may produce the insti- 
tutions, both public and private, and the 
people to man them that, in turn, will build 
communities of quality, and beauty and per- 
haps of peace. 
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